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What's Your Favorite Color? 


You can change your living room 
from this... 
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with only *10 worth of paint! 


ERE’S YOUR CHANCE to take your dreams out of moth balls—and 
H turn your living room into something that fairly sparkles with 
new beauty. 

Just about $10 worth of paint—that’s all—and your living room 
will belong to enchantment. A few dollars more, and you can work 
the same miracle in your dining and other rooms. 





No need to change furniture or drapes. Only walls, woodwork, floor 
and ceiling. Treat them to the magic of paint. 
Then listen to the compliments. Yours is the house that people 
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envy. How smart to have remembered it costs little to paint with | 
© 1950, Nartionar Paint 


today’s durable paints, and it always costs more NOT to paint. 


» VARNISH AND 


Hurry to your painter or paint dealer’s and pick your favorites Lacoven Association, Inc., Wasmineron, D. C. 
from the many new, just-born colors, Make-this your year to have 
the room of your dreams. 









(Theres ac tremendous diference 


between a bear’ and a‘pear’ 


~and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “Ethyl” gasoline | 


FRAOT-MARK 





“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. That’s why it 
brings out the top power of your engine—makes a differ- 
ence that you can feel on hills, on the open road, and when 
you need quick power for passing or acceleration. 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” 
emblem on a pump, you know you are getting this better 
gasoline. ‘“‘Ethyl’’ antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient 
that steps up power and performance. 


ETHYL CORPORATION, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Nr Cena ™ — 
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Other products sold under the “‘Ethyl’’ trade-mark: salt cake...ethylene dichloride... sodium (metallic) ...chlorine (liquid) ...oil soluble dye...benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 100% 
Pennsylvania oil that lasts 
longer, grade for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil—easy 
to find at the familiar yellow 
oval sign. Sound your Z for 
the genuine. 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Assn., Permit No. 2 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS | 








TALKING IT OVER 


By Graham Patterson 





Less Balking, More Caulking 


Mark Twain once said that ev- 
erybody talks about the weather but no 
one does anything about it. But there 
is something troubling the people to- 
day far more than the weather, and it 
is something the people can do some- 
thing about. We refer to our Govern- 
ment’s inexcusable and continuing ex- 
travagance. There are signs that more 
and more people are becoming alarmed 
over our gigantic national debt, the 
Administration’s inability or refusal 
to balance the budget in prosperous 
times, and taxes that have reached 
the confiscatory level. When enough 
people become sufficiently concerned, 
there should be less balking at econ- 
omy measures and more sincere efforts 
to caulk up the holes through which 
the taxpayers’ hard-earned money is 
flowing in a tremendous torrent. 


* * * 


That the people are finally be- 
coming aroused at our Government’s 
extravagance is proved by the recent 
experience of Congressman Thomas E. 
Martin of lowa. Mr. Martin queried 
25,000 of his constituents on their 
feelings as to how the country should 
be run. The replies received showed 
the people were overwhelmingly in 
favor of Government economy—about 
60 to 1 wanted general Government 
expenses reduced. 

The long, tedious, detailed study 
made by the bipartisan group of 12 
men on the Hoover Commission re- 
sulted in some amazing revelations 
about the inefficiency, duplication and 
extravagance in the chaotic operation 
of our Government. Of the general 
Government setup, the Commission 
stated that there are 1,816 component 
parts of the executive branch of our 
Government, employing 2.092,180 peo- 
ple in 9 departments, 104 bureaus, 12 
sections, 108 services. 51 branches, 
460 offices, 631 divisions, 19 admin- 
istrations, 6 agencies, 16 areas, 40 
boards, 6 commands, 20 commissions, 
19 corporations, 5 groups, 10 head- 
quarters, 20 units. 3 authorities and 
263 other offices. 


* *% * 


About half of the 3 million Gov- 
ernment purchase orders issued each 
year are for $10 or less—and the aver- 
age cost of the paper work and other 
red tape involved in each order is 
much more than $10. It was revealed 
that, in a medium-sized agency of bet- 
ter than average efficiency, 24 separate 
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steps were taken between a request 
for a small item to be purchased and 
the final issuance of a requisition to 
the Bureau of Federal Supply. 

The Government pays 100,000 em- 
ployes more than $270 million a year 
to store and issue supplies. Many agen- 
cies have enough of certain supplies 
on hand to last for years and years! 
The Hoover Commission estimates the 
Government has a total of $2.5 billion 
worth of excess supplies in storage! 


* * * 


President Truman has sent 
some of the Hoover Commission’s rec- 
ommendations to Congress. but even if 
they are enacted, it will be up to the 
various department executives involved 
to carry out the reorganizations; that’s 
where the “catch” lies; great pressure 
would be brought to bear upon execu- 
tives endeavoring to merge subdepart- 
ments, reduce personnel and pare 
budgets. Accomplishing the needed 
economies will be next to impossible 
unless the people are aroused and de- 
mand it regardless of the useless jobs 
discontinued, the overlapping agencies 
done away with and the political mel- 
ons involved. You can help by writing 
your Congressmen and insisting that 
Governmental extravagance be ended. 
And get your friends and neighbors 
to join the battle. 
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The American Way: Congratula- 
tions on “Freedoms Foundation” (Talk- 
ing It Over, Apr. 19). We need more such 
statements to instruct and guide citizens. 

I urge you to double your efforts to 
educate and point the sound way of life 
to the American people. 

Ernest W. CarMAn, 
Springfield, Mass. 


e e | am impressed with your edi- 
torials in defense of the system of our 
fathers. Our forefathers called a few 
pence taxes on tea and stamps “taxation 
without representation.” Our present 
rulers in their “taxation by misrepresen- 
tation” have mortgaged our children and 
our children’s children . . . and are prom- 
ising more debt and more “security.” 

We have wasted our substance in 
riotous giving. ... And unless we have 
sense enough to see that we have all been 
guilty of creating these conditions, we 
shall be inflamed by the architects of the 
disaster to blame it all on the economic 
system which has created the greatest 
civilization the world ever has known. 
Communism will then have won its great- 
est victory. ... Surely we all love our 
children enough to try to pass on to them 
the good things we inherited. 

C. C. SHepparb, Bergenfield, N. J. 


Selective Education? Dr. Frank R. 
Hunt’s words, “compulsory attendance 
laws have filled our high schools with 
students who have no particular interest 
or aptitude for academic _ studies” 
(Quotes, Apr. 19), are true ones. 

It is wasteful to force natural clod- 
hoppers into high schools and make them 
erudite. There are boys who never are to 
become more than farmers, sheepherders, 
or bus-drivers; girls, who afterwards be- 
come wives, their attention centering en- 
tirely in the home, gain knowledge which 
is only forgotten. 

Every child should have an eighth 
grade education; but afterward selective 
preferences should be used to advance 
pupils into high schools. 

Lioyp H. Brusaker, Ferndale, Cal. 


Bank Account for Taxes: Like 
millions of other Americans, I find myself 
sorely troubled by conditions in our coun- 
try today, especially in connection with 
waste in Government. 

Here is a plan which, it has occurred 
to me, might be feasible: On Mar. 15 of 
each year, the payers of income tax to the 
Government would figure their taxes as 
accurately as possible and mail the return 
to the proper Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue. However, instead of attaching a 
check, each citizen would attach an aff- 
davit from his bank to the effect that the 
amount of tax due has been deposited in 
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Pipe fans and “makin’s” 
smokers both find greater 
smoking joy in crimp cut 
Prince Albert — America’s 
largest - selling smoking 
| tobacco! 


LAWRENCE AYERS, 
Farm Superintendent 


DOUGLAS HAKES, 
Farm Mechanic 












WITH PRINCE ALBERT IN 160 FOR PA.,TO0! 
MY PIPE I'M SURE OF CRIMP CUT PRINCE ALBERT 
MILDER, RICHER-TASTING ROLLS UP FAST AND EASY 


INTO A FIRM CIGARETTE_ 
AND GIVES MEA 
MIGHTY TASTY SMOKE. 






SMOKING COMFORT. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
The choice, naturally mild tobacco selected for Prince Albert is specially 
treated to insure against tongue bite. And crimp cut Prince Albert gives a fresh, 
full-flavored smoke right down to the bottom of the humidor-top tin. 


RE MEN smoKe 
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Tune in “Grand Ole Opry”, Saturday Nights on NBC 
5 
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Next time you take a trip by 
train, make a mental note of 
how much more you get for 
your ticket money than just 
transportation. 


For example, there’s all the 
sit- back-and-relax comfort of 
wide, roomy seats. And there's 
plenty of space—room enough 
to stretch out, to roam about. 
In a railroad train, you're never 
“handcuffed” to your seat. 


And the new equipment which 
has been put in service—enough 
for more than 300 streamlined 
trains—sets new highs for travel 
pleasure and comfort. 


Traveling by rail, you know 
where youre going and that 
youll get there regardless of 
weather. Trains are seldom af- 
fected by fogs and storms. 


on Tops in Travel 


that bank and would not be used for any 
other purpose than the payment of taxes. 
In no instance, though, would the tax- 
payer consent to the money being turned 
over to the Government until he had been 
assured that foolish spending and waste 
would be dispensed with. 

If I don’t pay my taxes, I can be put 
in jail, but if several million people fail, 
to pay, there aren't enough jails to hold 
them and besides, several million people 
can make enough noise to impress their 
Congressmen whether they be Democrats, 
Republicans or what not. 


A. W. B., Atlanta, Ga. 





For Zitherbugs: I greatly appreci- 
ated your story “The Fourth Man” 
(Music, Apr. 19) concerning Anton 
Karas and his zither. Six years ago one 
of these instruments was given to me and 


DO NOT | 
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since then it has just been lying around 
because no one knew what to do with it. 
Your article gave me the most informa- 
tion I had ever read on this instrument 
and now, while unused, I at least know 
that it is properly aging. 

Haze. Ketter, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Saar Situation: France is too na- 
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Then there is the pleasant feeling 
of security. Just sit back and take 
it easy in the knowledge that the 
train is the safest way to travel. 


tionalistic and patriotic to surrender a 
single square mile of her territory to a 
foreign nation, but she has no scruples 
about grabbing more territory from Ger- 


Next time—take the train and 
you'll see what a lot more you 
get for your money than just 


many, as referred to in “The Tragedy of 
the Saar” (The World and Us, Mar. 22). 
At the end of the 50 years’ agreement, 
France will see to it that there will be 


a ae ae ae ae ae ae ee eS 


enough French citizens and sympathizers 
to make the Saar forever French.... All 
os European nations are intensely national- 
7 goes = istic and patriotic; they would-not sur- 


render a single square mile to a neigh- 
, boring nation, but it seems it is all wrong 
APss0cnon oF ZF menicav Pjranos 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
ete cmesen oe cael D 
Listes UR every Monday evenir NB 


transportation. 





O. G. D., Bourbon, Mo. 


Language of the Bible: Congratu- 
lations on “Bible Riddles Solved?” (Re- 
ligion, Apr. 5). It will interest you that 


for the German people to be nationalistic 
Listen to THE RAILROAD HOt . ; : : 
our Aramaic Institute, which publishes 


and patriotic. 
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the magazine Light From The East in 
modern Aramaic (related to the Biblical 
Aramaic as modern English is to that of 
Shakespeare’s time), is engaged in reviv- 
ing the knowledge of the Lord’s language 
as a spoken tongue. Instead of being 
dead, it is very much alive and the Insti- 
tute is preparing a simple grammar and 
handbook for those who desire to be able 
to speak and think in the language of 
Jesus. Dr. Lamsa, subject of your story, 
is a member of The Patriarchal Council. 
IRWIN St. JoHN Tucker, President, 
Patriarchal Aramaic Institute, The 
Patriarchal Council, Inc., Chicago. 


e @ How can Dr. Lamsa construe the 
narrative of Jonas in the belly of the fish 
as merely idiomatic, if that is what he 
does? That the Aramaic language has 
idioms I would not doubt. But the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, Douay version, 
chapter 12:40 reads: “for even as Jonas 
was in the belly of the fish three days and 
three nights. ” It is stretching the 
point pretty far to interpret being “in the 
belly of the fish” as merely being in 
trouble in some way. I think the literal 
sense of the Jonas narrative is required 
regardless of the idiomatic meaning of 
the expression in Aramaic. 

Rev. JOSEPH TERSTEGGE, 

St. Raphael’s Church, Dubois, Ind. 


e e Dr. Lamsa’s idea for a transla- 
tion of the Bible, by using, when neces- 
sary, the Aramaic idiom certainly has its 
points. But if the Bible were translated 
merely in the light of Aramaic idioms of 
this or recent days, it might be mislead- 
ing in some respects; for the idiomatic 
language of any tongue is very fluid, 
changing from year to year. There is 
small doubt that there are many idioms in 
the original Books of the Bible, but I feel 
rather sure that those would not have the 
same meaning in modern writing. And by 
the same token, it is erroneous to try to 
apply some of our present day idioms to 
the thought of that time. 

What Dr. Lamsa says regarding 
errors that have come in by misinterpreta- 
tion of the several stages of translation is 
true. Present-day students of the Bible 
are handicapped when they have only the 
King James translation; that version has 
many English words that were perfectly 
good words at that time but have since so 
changed in meaning as to render them 
very difficult to understand. Modern day 
translations such as Moffat’s, Goodspeed’s 
and Montgomery’s are a great help in 
removing this handicap. 


A. G. Hitt, McAlester, Okla. 


e @e Why does Dr. Lamsa evade all 
historical evidence regarding the Hellen- 
istic influences upon Palestine during the 
few centuries just before Christ, during 
the time of Christ and for some time 
after? There appears to be one reason, 
and that is the fact that Greek stands in 
his way. He argues the possibility of 
error in translation, and if he were to 
translate from the Greek into the Aramaic 
he would defeat his own purpose. Out 
goes the Greek. And why does Lamsa 
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STYLE 8732 


Picture your feet in Johnsonians 


for STYLE ¢ for COMFORT « for WEAR 


Try on a pair of new Johnsonians and see 
for yourself... see how their distinctive 
summer styling looks on your feet. Take 
a step... feel their restful and relaxing 
fit. You’ll walk away in summer-long 


eb “THE SMARTEST SHOES OW THE SQUARE” 


O 


comfort at a comfortable price! For the 
name of your nearest Johnsonian dealer, 
write to: Endicott Johnson Corp., 
Endicott (1), N. Y., St. Louis (2), Mo., 
or New York (13), N. Y.. 


$HBPS 1. FDIS 
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A PRODUCT OF ENDICOTT JOHNSON 
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Go Safer on Kellys 


ny 






Know-how 
makes them Better! 


Screaming sirens get the right of way! 
That’s no time to risk riding on smooth- 
worn tires. 


Trade now for new Kellys and be sure of 
making those emergency stops quickly .. . 
safely . . . in a straight line. 

Since horse-and-carriage days the name, 
Kelly-Springfield, has meant the ultimate in 
worry-free driving. Today—after 56 years 
of superior craftsmanship and tire-making 
“know-how’’—Kellys are safer. ..smoother- 
riding . . . longer-wearing than ever before. 


Stop at your Kelly Dealer’s for expert 
service. He'll give you full credit for a// the 
mileage left in your present tires when you 
swap for safe, new Kellys! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 56 YEARS! 








evade the time element in the develop- 
ment of idioms? Idioms have a his- 
COTY. <2 

F. B. Kiaassen, Hillsboro, Kan. 


e e I read with interest of Dr. Lam- 
sa’s theory that the Gospels were written 
in Aramaic. That has long been my be- 
lief. The wonder is there are so few er- 
rors considering the vicissitudes of the 
ee 

J. W. Prewitt, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


Baseball Album: In “Fifty Years 
with the A’s” (Sports, Apr. 19) you say 
that the Boston Braves defeated the Ath- 
letics 4 games to 1 in the World Series of 
1941. If I am not badly mistaken, the 


Braves took four straight games. ... And 
that was the first time such a thing had 
happened in a World Series. . . . 


J. O. Younc, Atlanta, Ga. 


Reader Young is correct. The prece- 
dent-setting Series score was 40, favor 
of the Braves.—Ed. 


ee! lived in Philadelphia and at- 
tended many games in the days when 
Rube Waddell was a great pitcher. I have 
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seen him call in the outfield and pitch to 
Shreckengost, who did not stand up to 
catch but sat on the ground while catch- 
ea 
I’ve always wanted to read why Con- 
nie could not use the services of Waddell 
when striving for the World Series in 
1905, when Mathewson won for McGraw. 
Wituiam B. K ein, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The following letter, in reply to 
PATHFINDER’s query, gives the answer.— 


Ed. 


e @ Mr. Mack says the story is as fol- 
lows: He could not use the services of 
Waddell in the 1905 World Series be- 
cause Waddell had a bad arm at that 
time. Waddell had appointed himself a 
committee of one to meet [ Andy] Coakley 
at the Providence station. This was dur- 
ing the famous Straw Hat incident, when 
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the players were out to break up straw 
hats. Coakley and Rube weren’t fond of 
each other, and when Waddell went for 
Coakley, the latter threw his bag. Wad- 
dell fell over the bag, landing on his 
shoulder, and the injury was bad enough 
to keep Rube out of action for the re- 
mainder of the season and the Series. 

I certainly enjoyed your article and 
have heard nothing but the most favor- 
able comment on it from everyone. 

RicuHarp S. Armstronc, Director of 
Public Relations, American Baseball 


Club of Philadelphia, Philadelphia. 


ee] enjoyed your article, but to 
complete the story think you should give 
a play-by-play description of the big in- 
ning in one of the games of the 1929 
World Series between the Athletics and 
the Cubs. 
T. W. WituiaMs, 
Columbus Grove, Ohio. 


PATHFINDER’s space limitations pre- 
cluded carrying an account of the big 
inning: the 7th of the fourth World Series 
game between the A’s and Cubs at Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 12, 1929. It opened with the 
Cubs leading 8-0 and was to become the 
highest-scoring single inning in -Series 
history. Simmons, first up for the A’s, 
homered. Foxx and Miller singled, Dykes 
singled, scoring Foxx. Boley singled, 
scoring Miller. Burns, batting for Rom- 
mel, flied out. Bishop singled, scoring 
Dykes. Score now: 8-4. Haas drove to 
deep center. Outfielder Hack Wilson lost 
the ball in the sun and Haas had an 
inside-park homer. Score now: 8-7. Coch- 
rane walked. The A’s then started to bat 
around again. Simmons singled. Foxx 
singled, scoring Cochrane. Miller was hit 
by a pitched ball. Dykes doubled, scoring 
Simmons and Foxx. Boley and Burns 
fanned. Score at the end of the inning: 
A’s, 10, Cubs, 8. Simmons, Foxx, Miller, 
Dykes, Boley, Burns, batted twice; Haas, 
and the others, once. The A’s won the 
game, 10-8, and the Series, 4 games to 1. 


Shenandoah Gateway: Your inter- 
esting account of Bing Crosby’s trium- 
phant day in Front Royal, Virginia (Na- 
tion, Apr. 19) was thoroughly enjoyed by 
readers in this section. 

While we are delighted to see our 
neighbors (34 miles away) in Front Royal 
receive the national publicity they so 
richly deserve, we take exception to the 
description of that town as being “at the 
northern gateway to the rich Shenandoah 
Valley.” 

The fact is that while Front Royal is 
“the northern gateway to the Skyline 
Drive,” the northern entrance to the Shen- 
andoah Valley is located at scenic and 
historic Harpers Ferry, in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, West Virginia. 

CaskiE Norve t II, Associate Editor, 
The Jefferson Republican, Ranson, 
W. Va. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, 1323 M St., N. W.., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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IF your car feels like 746. time for 


MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 
_—— Pe 
t 18 








HAT cusmionY FENG LASTS LONGER WITH MARRagey 


Marfak is extra tough and stretchy—specially compounded 
to cling to bearings and vital wear points. That’s why 
Marfak protects the chassis—not for a few hundred miles 
but for 1,000 miles and more! Enjoy that swell “cushiony” 
driving ease that lasts. Applied by chart, never by chance. 
Get Marfak lubrication 
today at your Texaco 
Dealer, the best friend 
your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 
TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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COAL BY THE 
CARLOAD 
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Plant of the Little Falls Laundry Company, Little Falls, N. J. Photographed by William Vandivert 


if your family wash added up to millions of pieces, you'd 
keep a close watch on the expense of providing hot water and 
steam. And that’s just what the laundry shown above does— 
because it’s one of the biggest laundries in the world. 

This laundry uses 50,000 pounds of steam every hour, re- 
quires a half-million gallons of hot water every day, and 
manufactures all the electricity for its machines, dryers, and 
ironing equipment. It burns coal, of course—more than 150 
tons every week—to provide all this heat and energy at the 
lowest possible cost. 

To give industrial coal users everywhere a steadily better 
product, coal operators will continue to invest millions of dol- 
lars every year in mine improvements. Older mines are being 
modernized. New mines are designed to utilize revolutionary 
new high-production machinery. Washed, graded and 
treated in huge surface preparation plants, such coal burns 
with top efficiency. It provides more heat, creates more steam, 
and furnishes more power per ton. 

Because America’s progressive bituminous industry con- 
tinues to pioneer in new mining and coal-preparation meth- 
ods, coal continues to be America’s foremost industrial fuel! 
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Today’s most progressive coal mines are 
like vast modern. factories underground, 
where mechanization has all but banned 
the pick and shovel. Cutting and loading 
and transporting are performed by highly 
efficient, specially designed machines. 
More and more, today’s miner is becoming 
a skilled machine operator—and his aver- 
age hourly pay is higher than that of work- 
men in any other major U. S. industry. 


BITUMINOUS w COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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The Cover. What is a black 
mood? Why is a blue note? Can some- 
thing taste pink? Why does one man 
think brown is bean-shaped, another 
that yellow is triangular, or that red 
is the color of privacy? Probing such 
psychological color-feelings helped 
Faber Birren, industrial consultant, 
put color to uses as practical as fire 
insurance—and gave PATHFINDER Sen- 
ior Editor Evelyn Petersen the wealth 
of fascinating facts about tints and 
hues which appear in her story, What 
Color Can Do For You, beginning on 
page 37. 


x** * 


Inside. Among the most literate 
writers in U.S. newspaperdom today 
are the top sports columnists. One of 
the best is Walter W. (Red) Smith of 
the New York Herald Tribune. For the 
story on Smith and his fellows see 
Sports, page 68. 
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Next Issue. Three weeks hence 
Liaquat Ali Khan, prime minister of 
Pakistan, fifth most populous nation in 
the world, will have completed his 
good will tour of the U.S. For what 
Pakistan can do for the U.S.—and 
what the U.S. may be asked to do for 
Pakistan’s 80 million people—see 
Salesman for a New Nation in the 
May 31 issue. 
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70 AVOID THAT GREASY LOOK 
KEEP SCALP MORE HYGIENIC/ 





There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
PORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 
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IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
sO Many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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Remember—before you park your cigarette—that the temperature of the lighted end 


ranges from 800° to 1200°F. Remember, too, that paper burns at 450°F and wood 
wrens Pap reyes FOUNDED IN 1819, the Actna 
at about 475°F. The moral is clear. The only safe place to park a cigarette is in an Insurance Company takes its name 
ash tray. Have plenty of them both at home and in your office. Use them. from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. smoke is itself never consuined.” 


From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
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ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


j week is to try to work out some way to strengthen the Atlantic 
defense setup by including Germany——-without clashing with the French 
objections to a full rearmament of Germany. 


HOWEVER, THERE IS LITTLE CHANCE THAT ANY DRAMATIC DECISIONS will be forth- 
coming immediately. None of the ministers is strong enough politically 
to force major action now. Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson is still 
under the clouds cast by Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy's charges; Britain's 
Ernest Bevin is a sick man and his government's majority is held by 
the slimmest margin, and France's Robert Schuman is never sure how 
long his government will last. 2 


by the Big Three to continue the defense of Western Europe and 
strengthen bulwarks in Asia, possibly with the formation of a 
Mediterranean or an Asiatic Pact, similar to the Atlantic Pact. 


STATE DEPARTMENT SPOKESMEN ARE QUIETLY SUGGESTING that U.S. Ambassador to 
Great Britain Lewis W. Douglas will resign shortly after the Big 
Three talks and will be succeeded by James Bruce, who retired recently 
as the Department's expert on mutual defense assistance. 


to these spokesmen, primarily because he failed to contribute money or 
help in the Last Presidential campaign. Bruce was a heavy contributor 
to the Democrats' election fund. 


sharp eye on contract negotiations between the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) and General Motors; the conciliators will try to move in at the 
first sign of bogging down or stalemates in the talks. 


100-day affair which ended at Chrysler Corp. last week. Democratic 
Party strategists know that two such strikes could send many a 
disgusted voter into the Republican camp, as strikes did two years ago. 


resume merger talks with the CIO, announced in Philadelphia on Monday, 
was the defeat of Sen. Claude Pepper in the Florida primaries last 
week. Both unions supported Pepper, but there was no harmony in their 
campaigning. Leaders Philip Murray (CIO) and William Green (AFL) are 
now convinced they will have to present a united front to help the 
Democrats in other doubtful races. 


MUCH ILL WILL HAS DEVELOPED IN UPPER DEMOCRATIC ECHELONS over President 
Truman's desire to groom Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee as his run- 
ning mate in 1952. Disgruntled aspirants for the job are even saying 
the selection of Kefauver was the price the Administration had to pay 
to keep Kefauver's Crime Investigating Committee from probing 


gambling and election rackets in the President's home state, Missouri. 
THE REAL REASON BEHIND THE POSTPONEMENT of the President's major political 


last fortnight, to the May 15 political rally in Chicago was his 
conviction that it would help Senate Majority Leader Scott W. Lucas's 
campaign. As a matter of fact, Lucas, who is facing the fight of his 
life, was chiefly responsible for the switch in dates. 
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1M PLANNING TO GET 
SOME LOW- PRESSURE 
TIRES. WHICH 
KINO 00 YOU THINK ¢ 
SHOULD BUY? 


Here's why leading car makers 
and the public prefer this great 
tire: It gives ... 

A SOFTER RIDE! 

A SAFER RIDE! 

FEWER CAR REPAIRS! 

MORE MILEAGE! 





SUPER-CUSHION T.M.—-THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY. AKRON, OHIO 
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Super Lcushion by 
GOODSYEAR 


More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind 
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For the Record 


e e The Supreme Court upheld the 
non-Communist oath provision of the Taft- 
Hartley labor law. Thus, union officials 
who want to use the National Labor Re- 
lations Board’s services must swear they 
are not Communists. 

e @ The Senate Finance Committee 
approved sweeping changes in the Social 
Security law, in some respects more lib- 
eral than the House-passed changes, in 
other ways, less so. Changes will add be- 
tween 8.3 and 11 million more persons to 
the 40 million already eligible for Social 
Security benefits. 

e @ The Senate passed a foreign aid 
bill for fiscal 1951. The amount: $3,122,- 
450,000, a scant $250 million less than 
the Administration asked for. 

ee Plans to help small business 
were sent to Congress by the White 
House. Among the recommendations: 
Federal insurance of short-term bank 
loans up to $25,000; easier collateral re- 
quirements; Government promotion of 
private investment companies to provide 
equity capital. 

e @ Southern Democrats put finish- 
ing touches on filibuster plans to defeat 
the Administration’s Fair Employment 
Practices bill. 

e@ @ United Auto Workers union noti- 
fied General Motors of a possible strike 
when the present contract ends May 29. 


The Whistle-Stops Start 


In a way, it seemed this week to be 
high time the President got out of Wash- 
ington—to discover what his fellow citi- 
zens are thinking. 

Before the trip was over, he might 
perhaps find out that not many Ameri- 
cans are amused at being told with a sly 
chuckle that a trip they are paying* for 
is a “non-political tour.” He might also 
find out that many of his fellow citizens 
are genuinely worried about Communists 
in the Government and the unresolved 
mess in Washington for which he is 
largely responsible. 

He might even find out that very few 
share the happy optimism with which he 
announced last week that things look so 
good in the cold war that he will reduce 
the defense budget next year. 

Whether Harry Truman would come 
back understanding these things or not 
depended upon how skillfully his advis- 
ers were able to protect him from public 


_ *Train-fares, meals, per diem expenses, 
drinks, car-hire, hotels, etc., for some 20 White 
House staffers, estimated cost $121.000. 
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reaction. Before the trip even began on 
Sunday, May 7, they were telling the 
press and the President that if he got a 
small and unsympathetic response it 
would be due to non-Presidential election- 
year apathy. 

Folksy. In any event, his 1948 form 
was unchanged. As his train chugged 
over the spring-greening countryside, the 
whistle-stop campaigner was at his chatty 
best. The goal was a Democratic Con- 
gress in November, and from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to the Pacific Northwest and 
back HST was laying it on the line. 

In well-fed Iowa and at Lincoln, 
Neb., he backed the Brannan plan, put 
in a boost for former Agriculture Under- 
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White House gadabout. A “non-politi- 
cal” plea for votes. (SEE: Start) 


secretary Albert J. Loveland, Democratic 
aspirant to the Senate seat of Iowa Re- 
publican Bourke B. Hickenlooper. 

In Wyoming he plugged for the Mis- 
souri Basin project, used the dedication 
of Kortes Dam as the peg on which to 
hang a glowing picture of future develop- 
ment for the West. At Pendleton, Ore., 
and finally at mammoth Grand Coulee 
Dam in Washington he followed the same 
theme, sarcastically denouncing pinch- 
penny economizers who would hamper 
further expansion. This week he was trav- 
eling back through still-chilly Montana 
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and North Dakota. Ahead lay Wisconsin, 
where Sen. Alexander Wiley (R.) is up 
for re-election, and where Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (R.) would furnish a major tar- 
get for Truman barbs. On May 15 the 
non-political tour was to be climaxed 
with a major four-network address to a 
Democratic Party conference in Chicago. 
Then, having made eight major speeches 
and more than 50 back-platform talks, 
Campaigner Truman would be on his way 
back home to Washington. 

What the President hoped to accom- 
plish on his political swing was easier 
said than done. Republicans, determined 
not to repeat the mistakes of 1948, were 
meeting every wisecrack with a cynical 
guffaw, every pledge with a searching 
challenge. His effort to recapture the en- 
thusiasm of 1948 was a “dud” to Sen. 
Kenneth Wherry of Nebraska. And when 
Truman blasted “isolationism” in Indi- 
ana, Rep. Charles Halleck said it was a 
“perfect illustration of the confused and 
befuddled thinking going on in the Tru- 
man Administration. . . .” 

0° 6 

One American was definitely un- 
amused by the President’s “non-political” 
pose. 

“T think it is long past time we put 
a stop to such impudence,” said Indiana’s 
dainty, determined Congresswoman Cecil 
M. Harden (R.). Mrs. Harden’s solution: 
a bill which would require a public audit 
of the Truman trip’s cost, then give the. 
Republicans an equal sum from the 
Treasury to use for similar “non-politi- 
cal” purposes. 


Final Formality 


The New York State Supreme Court 
wrote another footnote last week to an 
infamous affair: It disbarred Alger Hiss, 
former State Department official con- 
victed of perjury. Hiss, sentenced to five 
years in jail, is on bail pending appeal. 


Imperiled Barriers 


This week an upcoming U.S. tariff 
reduction was sorely puzzling the nation’s 
butter industry. 

With more than 90 million pounds of 
surplus butter on Government hands— 
and another 150 million pounds likely be- 
fore the end of the year—only a dying 
embargo stood in the way of imports flow- 
ing to the U.S. from abroad. 

The new tariff agreement, which was 
decided on at Annecy, France, last year, 
would let foreign butter enter the country 
at a 7¢-a-pound duty, as against the pres- 
ent 14¢-a-pound—if the Senate fails to 
extend the embargo which expires on 
June 30. This the Senate seemed likely to 
do, but if it doesn’t the Government may 
find itself the owner of another 10 million 
pounds—the maximum which can be im- 
ported under the 7¢ duty. 

Also taking effect soon are the new 
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tariff reductions on lemons, olive oil and 
other agricultural products. Lemons will 
come in on a 114¢-a-pound duty, exactly 
half of the present rate, on quantities 
limited to 5% of U.S. production. 

Cut Targets. Upcoming soon will be 
a review of tariffs on some 2,500 items, 
ranging over the broad fields of agricul- 
tural and manufactured products. 

Next week the State Department will 
begin hearings on the items slated for 
lower import rates. A sure bet is that the 
State Department will be on the receiving 
end of some lusty howls of protest from a 
sizeable section of business, farm and 
labor leaders over any more tariff cuts. 

What effect these howls will Have on 
American negotiators at a tariff confer- 
ence at Torquay, England, in September 
is a question. Though the Administration 
contends no import concessions will be 
given—without equal ones for U.S. goods 
—Congress is skeptical. 
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Sen. McCarthy. The history of Amer- 
asia could open his, and others’, eyes... 


Hot Words on the Hill 


Last Wednesday, three months after 
Wisconsin’s Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy 
(R.) started blasting Communists in the 
Government, Senate Democrats suddenly 
abandoned their early pussy-footing to 
come to the State Department’s defense. 

Why now, instead of last February, 
when McCarthy first made his charges, 
no one seemed to know—or at least pre- 
tended not to know. Senators of both po- 
litical parties who have not been directly 
involved in the investigation and who 
haven’t ready access to White House 
strategy tables, favored one of two the- 
ories: 

1. By hammering relentlessly at pro- 
Administration committee Chairman Sen. 
Millard Tydings of Maryland, McCarthy 
would sooner or later force the appear- 
ance of enough witnesses to prove his 
main contention: that the Government, 
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and particularly the State Department, is 
a shelter and workbench for pro-Russian 
thinkers. 

To ward off such an eventuality de- 
manded ganging-up tactics against Mc- 
Carthy, ostensibly to scare him off the 
trail. 

2. Or, McCarthy would never be able 
to prove his case, at least before a Demo- 
crat-controlled committee, and it was now 
a smart political maneuver openly to sup- 
port President Truman on the eve of his 
political foray into critical Midwest and 
Western states. 

Opportunism. So far as it con- 
cerned Majority Leader Scott Lucas of 
Illinois, and Majority Whip Francis 
Myers of Pennsylvania, leaders in the 
floor-attack against McCarthy last Wed- 
nesday, theory No. 2 seemed to stand up 
better. Up for re-election, both are con- 
ceded little chance of winning without 
Harry Truman’s vote-pulling power. But 
whatever the reason, the Democrats 
staged a spectacle rarely seen in recent 
years, trying to prove McCarthy lied 
when he denied he had said in a Feb. 9 
speech in Wheeling, W.Va., that there 
were 205 card-carrying Communists in 
the State Department and later changed 
his figure to 57. For three hours Demo- 
cratic Senators Herbert Lehman of New 
York, Clinton Anderson of New Mexico, 
Matthew Neely of West Virginia, along 
with Lucas and Myers, spelled each other 
in a harsh harangue, which McCarthy 
disgustedly labeled a “silly numbers 
game,” without ever inquiring into the 
character of even the 57 cases. 

This, apparently according to the 
grand strategy, was left to President Tru- 
man. Suddenly discovering that 81 loy- 
alty files in question had already been re- 
viewed by other Congressional commit- 
tees, Truman ordered them released to 
the Tydings Committee. But the FBI rec- 
ords on Johns Hopkins professor Dr. 
Owen Lattimore (on whose case Mc- 
Carthy swore to stand or fall) and on 
State Department employe John W. Serv- 
ice (see below)—were withheld. 


Futile. If the Democrats thought 
that they could suppress McCarthy, they 
erred. The Senate Foreign Relations In- 
vestigating subcommittee was about to 
move in on the reopened Amerasia case 
in which six persons, including two State 
Department employes, were arrested on 
June 6, 1945, for stealing top secret Gov- 
ernment documents. The first witness 
called was Frank Bielaski, former OSS 
agent who raided Amerasia’s offices three 
months before the FBI made its arrests. 
The committee heard Bielaski in closed 
session. But even before Bielaski went 
into the committee room, McCarthy had 
issued a public letter to Chairman Tyd- 
ings in which he described what the testi- 
mony would be. He said the witness 
would produce evidence that “the people 
who operated Amerasia, with the assist- 
ance of State Department personnel, were 
collecting and transmitting” atomic se- 
crets to Russia six months before Hiro- 
shima. 

Although he squeamishly hedged on 
“some words I would have to qualify, 


particularly ‘transmitting’,” Bielaski 
partly fulfilled McCarthy’s forecast, add- 
ing, “without regard to McCarthy, or the 
evidence I’ve ‘given the subcommittee, of 
my own knowledge there is something to 
it.” In his statement, McCarthy also said 
witnesses would show that Johns Hopkins 
Prof. Owen Lattimore, his principal tar- 
get, was a “co-founder” of Amerasia, 
“which ultimately became merely a blind 
for widespread espionage.” 
Counterbarrage. The latest up- 
roar tended to overshadow Lattimore’s 
return to the stand to deny the allega- 
tions of ex-Communist Louis F. Budenz 
that Lattimore was part of a Communist 
“cell” in the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions prior to 1941. The Professor bitterly 
criticized “denunciatory proceedings” to 
which he said he was being subjected, 
then got off some of the most savage in- 
vective Senators had heard in many a 
day: “The Senator [McCarthy] crimi- 
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nally libelled me .. . his word is worth- 
less... .” 

But this time the committee was no- 
ticeably cooler toward Lattimore than it 
was at his first appearance, when Tyd- 
ings rushed to assure him that FBI rec- 
ords showed him innocent of all Mc- 
Carthy’s charges. But even after two 
days of sharp cross-examination, proof, 
one way or the other, was still lacking. 
Budenz said one thing, Lattimore said 
another. One of them had to be lying— 
and nobody knew which. 

Still pending was another case, that 
of John S. Service, State Department Far 
East expert, arrested in the Amerasia 
case, but since repeatedly cleared by the 
State Department Loyalty Board. Re- 
called from overseas two months ago by 
the State Department, Service was still 
preparing for another presentation to the 
Loyalty Board and an eventual appear- 
ance before the Senate committee. His 
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lawyers were receiving confidential De- 
partment files to assist him. They swore 
the papers covered only his own reports 
to the Department, but Senators were 
well aware that similar documents had 
been withheld from them. (See: Along 
the American Way.) 

Side Show. Meanwhile, in a last- 
ditch effort to avoid a contempt citation 
for refusing to answer the “Are-you-a- 
Communist?” question, wealthy Freder- 
ick Vanderbilt Field was seeking another 
chance to clear up his testimony. Field, 
who was chairman of the board of editors 
of Amerasia, had denied Budenz’s charge 
that he was a Soviet espionage agent, but 
sought the protection of “the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution” when 
questioned on his party affiliations. The 
fact that Field might be linked with for- 
mer Communist leader Earl Browder on 
a similar charge hadn’t helped his case 
appreciably. 


Moslem No. 1 


President Truman and his Cabinet 
trekked out to Washington’s National 
Airport last week to greet one of the 
very top political figures in the vast, 
sprawling Asiatic continent—who, at the 
same time, was practically unknown to 
the U.S. public. The visitor: paunchy, 
54-year-old, Oxford-educated Liaquat Ali 
Khan, prime minister of Pakistan, one of 
the world’s newest nations, with a popula- 
tion of 80 million. 

But it wasn’t merely his country’s 
size that brought Liaquat (pronounced 
LEE-a-cut) his Presidential welcome. As 
top man in a strategically placed nation 
—lying like a blunt knife near the under- 
side of the Soviet empire—and kingpin 
of the Mohammedan world, Liaquat held 
considerable weight in the world’s bal- 
ance of power. 

With China now in the Moscow or- 
bit, a friendly Pakistan (like its neigh- 





Wide World 


Mrs. McCullough. Her mail might cre- 
ate a legal precedent. (SEE: Letter) 
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bor, India) was of prime importance to 
the U.S. 

Give & Take. Labeled a “good- 
will” tour, Liaquat’s visit was also frank- 
ly an economic mission. The precise- 
speaking Prime Minister made it no se- 
cret that he wanted arms and U.S. invest- 
ments—both Government and private—to 
help raise his country’s deplorable stand- 
ard of living. A good guess is that he will 
get both. 


No Ill Wind 


Last week the wind blew the hat off 
the head of Mrs. Rose Renzi’s small son 
in Leominster, Mass. 

Mrs. Renzi sprinted for the hat, 
stopped short when she heard a scream. 
Looking up, she was just in time to catch 
Leonard Varville, 2, as he plunged from 
a second-story veranda. 


Mrs. McCullough’s Letter 


One day in December 1948 in Green- 
wich, Conn., an hour’s commuting ride 
from Manhattan, members of the Green- 
wich Community Concert Association re- 
ceived an announcement that well-known 
dancer Paul Draper and equally well- 
known harmonica player Larry Adler 
would appear in a joint recital the follow- 
ing month. 

Most members noted the fact cas- 
ually. But one acted quite differently. 
When young (32) Mrs. John T. McCul- 
lough saw the names of Draper and Adler 
on the program, she hit the ceiling, sat 
down and promptly wrote the association 
a letter. That letter started a course of 
events that catapulted Hester McCul- 
lough into a $200,000 law suit, which 
by last week had stimulated nationwide 
interest. Hester McCullough indignantly 
asserted that Draper and Adler had open- 
ly supported a number of organizations 
listed as Communist fronts and subver- 
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sive by the U.S. Attorney General or the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. 

Bluntly accusing the dancer and the 
harmonica player of being pro-Commu- 
nist, she added, “. . . I deeply resent hav- 
ing any money from a community project 
in this town going into the hands of those 
unsympathetic to our democracy.” 

Indignant. Adler and Draper might 
have shrugged off the matter as a local 
“tempest in a teapot” if it weren’t that 
the McCullough letter was printed in the ° 
New York Journal-American and given 
wide publicity in other Hearst newspa- 
pers throughout the nation. The two en- 
tertainers then struck back. They initi- 
ated a law suit against Hester McCul- 
lough on the grounds of libel and defa- 
mation of character. 

Then they went one step further—a 
step they were later to regret and try to 
undo. They attached everything Hester 
McCullough owned, either separately or 
jointly with her husband, a moderate- 
salaried make-up editor of Time maga- 
zine. Legal under Connecticut law, this 
meant that the McCulloughs couldn’t 
draw on their bank account to meet cur- 
rent needs, pay insurance premiums, 
taxes, etc., without posting a high-cost 
bond. 

The news of this secondary action 
against the McCulloughs brought on a 
swelling wave of public sympathy, helped 
considerably by columnists Westbrook 
Pegler, George Sokolsky and radio com- 
mentator Fulton Lewis Jr. The result: 
$27,000 poured in for the McCullough de- 
fense from organizations and individuals. 
(Later, recognizing the unpopularity of 
the attachment procedure, the entertain- 
ers had it dropped.) 

After more than a year’s delay, the 
case finally moved into court. Last week 
Adler and Draper began telling a jury 
their woes. By calling them pro-Commu- 
nist, Hester McCullough had seriously 
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Red coup in Mosinee. One-day “commissars” plot purge in which make-believe MVD manhandles citizens and even keeps .. . 


impaired their ability to earn a living. 
They pointed to canceled engagements, 
a scarcity of new ones. 

However, the heart of the matter— 
and of deep national significance—was 
the question of whether it is libelous to 
call a person “pro-Communist” if he be- 
longs to front organizations. 

Art & Politics. Adler and Draper 


told the court they were not Communists, 


did not believe in communism or have’ 


any sympathy with the Communist cause. 
They admitted having either belonged to 
a number of “front” organizations, having 
supported them, or having entertained 
them. 

They also freely admitted to active 
participation in political affairs. In the 
last Presidential election, in which they 
supported Henry A. Wallace and his Pro- 
gressive Party, it was not unusual for 
them to mix politics with art on their 
tours. But in none of these activities did 
they preach the Communist line, nor call 
for any political change except by use of 
the free ballot. 

For her defense Hester McCullough 
banked strongly on the entertainers’ ad- 
mission that they continued to be active 
in certain groups even after they knew 
these groups had been ticketed subversive 
by Government authorities. 

At the week’s end, the usually quiet 
town of Greenwich (pop. 38,000) was 
alive with excitement . . . for what these 
Connecticut jurymen decide is almost 
sure to have broad legal implications for 
some time to come. 


Turnover 


The much-married and much-di- 
vorced Mrs. George W. Ettinger of River- 
side, Cal., may be about to do it again. 

Mr. George W. Ettinger, 37, who has 
spent 18 of the past 22 years in jail, 
has just re-entered San Quentin on a bad 
check charge. Every time he has gone to 
prison in the past, Mrs. Ettinger has 
divorced him and married someone else. 
Each time he gets out she tosses the sub- 
stitute overboard and remarries Ettinger. 
This has happened three times since 
1932. This has given Mrs. Ettinger quite 
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a score: nine marriages; eight divorces; 
six husbands. 


Hotter, but Colder 


... As far as I can see, there has 
been no improvement ... no letup in the 
aggressive expansion of communism 
toward its goal of world domination. 
Frankly, it gives us little cause for com- 
fort and little excuse for delay. ... 

With such blunt words did the top 
soldier of the U.S. last week tell Con- 
gress the unsoftened facts of a power- 
tense world. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, no 
man to speak loosely, was testifying be- 
fore the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee on the extension of the draft law, 
which the committee approved by a 
unanimous vote. Following the Bradley 
statement were the equally blunt words 
of Maryland’s Sen. Millard E. Tydings, 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. Said Tydings: “This is a year 
of force—not of reason,” and warned that 
it would be “remarkable” if the U.S. and 
Russia “can weather their disagreements 
without a conflagration.” 

Smiles. Into this grim picture 
stepped Harry S. Truman, a man more 
than a little proud of his optimism. The 
day after Tyding’s dire warnings, Tru- 
man told a press conference that there 
was less chance of a shooting war be- 
tween Russia and the United States now 
than there was four years ago. Moreover, 
he thought that Tydings was unduly 
alarmed. Then, as if to nail home his 
point, he announced that the nation’s de- 
fense budget for fiscal 1952—which be- 
gins on July 1, 1951—would be less than 
it is for the coming year. 

All this added up to as mixed a bowl 
of confusion as Washington has witnessed 
in many a day. Hard-headed realists 
knew quite well that Bradley’s testimony 
was no off-the-cuff affair. It was reason- 
able to assume that Defense Secretary 
Louis A. Johnson had seen—and ap- 
proved—it, also that Truman himself had 
known of it before it was presented. 

Ominous. Then, why the discrepan- 
cies? To this riddle, there was no reason- 
able answer. But House Armed Services 


Committee Chairman Carl Vinson of 
Georgia had many a Washington sup- 
porter for the statement he made last 
week. “Let’s stop fooling ourselves and 
the American public,” said Vinson. “You 
all know the situation today is worse 
than it was... .” 


The C-Day Horrors 


It was not real—everybody knew 
that. Yet before it was over, one level- 
headed citizen, with genuine alarm 
stamped on his face, said: “Maybe I en- 
tered into the spirit of it too strongly, 
but I was never so scared in my life.” 

What had frightened this citizen of 
Mosinee, Wis., (pop. 2,000) was a grim 
pageant put on by the American Legion 
—a pageant which demonstrated in real- 
istic terms what it would mean to a small 
U.S. community to be taken over by 
Soviet forces and live under a Commu- 
nist regime. 

At daybreak, six sinister-looking 
men moved quietly into the small brown 
house of Mayor Ralph Kronenwetter, 
dragged him out of bed and sent him 
scurrying over the snow to a concentra- 
tion camp. After that, events moved 
swiftly. The Chief of Police was liqui- 
dated when he refused to hand over his 
authority to the Soviet forces. Armed men 
moved in on the town’s paper mills, took 
them over. 

The Mayor, with a gun stuck in his 
ribs, addressed the people. Said he: “I 
ask you ... in order to avoid bloodshed, 
to submit to the accomplished fact.” 

Familiar Note. After that, a “com- 
missar” took over. He made a speech. 
“You have been oppressed all these years 
by American capitalism. But your suffer- 
ing is over.... We have set up a people’s 
dictatorship which will. . . .” 

The pageant continued with frightful 
realism. The public library was “purged,” 
citizens had their hunting guns “confis- 
cated,” churches were closed, worship 
forbidden, books and movies were cen- 
sored. 

In the stores, fantastically high 
price-tags were placed on ordinary items 
—to correspond with the prices of similar 
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goods in present-day Moscow. Example: 
A man’s suit, ordinarily sold in Mosinee 
for $52, carried the tag of $252. 

Next day Mosinee was normal again 
to a degree. The demonstration of a 
“Day behind the Iron Curtain” was over, 
but it had rammed home a lesson no 
Mosinee citizen was likely to ever forget. 

The pageant had two accidental notes 
of tragic realism. As C-Day neared its 
end, Mayor Kronenwetter suffered a heart 
attack, died on May 6 of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage. Next morning another partici- 
pant, Rev. Will Bennett, 72, was found 
dead in his bed, a victim of coronary 
thrombosis. 





Orphan 


Census-taker Mrs. Bertha Berger of 
Denver found herself fixing formula, 
changing and feeding a baby last week. 
Its young father was “too upset” to 
answer questions, he explained, unless 
she could help him. 

As she left, Mrs. Berger wanted to 
know where the baby’s mother was. 

* “Out taking the Census,” the hus- 
band said. 


Pick Your Posse 


This week the Senate finally got 
around, after weeks of politicking, to ap- 
proving a special Crime Investigating 
Committee proposed by Sen. Estes Kefau- 


The 100 Days’ Losses 


Last week in Detroit a 100-day 
strike at Chrysler Corp.—builder of one 
fifth of the 6,238,088 cars, trucks, 
school busses and ambulances made in 
the U.S. last year—ended. 

Neither the company nor the United 
Auto Workers union could claim a vic- 
tory in this battle between U.S. capital 
and labor. When the peace terms were 
announced last Thursday, claims and 
counterclaims still clouded the issues. 

Ill will hadn’t diminished appre- 
ciably. So bitter were the union nego- 
tiators that they even refused to go 
through with the customary “end-of- 
strike” handshakes. 

It was, however, evident to all— 
labor, management and consumers— 
that the strike was unnecessary. 

Less evident, perhaps, are some of 
the costs of this dispute, which proved 
little more than the obstinacy of the 
labor union. 

eee 

Each of the 89,000 Chrysler work- 
ers who struck lost about $950 in wages. 
It will take almost five years—without 
the loss of a single working day—for 
those workers to break even, on the 
basis of their pension gains. 

eee 

The official cost of the strike was 
computed to be $1,468,720,880—$85 
million in wages; nearly $1 billion to 
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... candy from some kids, (SEE: C-Day) 


ver (D.-Tenn.). Normally a Senate Judi- 
ciary subcommittee would have done the 
job, but if it had, Republicans Homer 
Ferguson (Mich.) and Forrest C. Don- 
nell (Mo.) would have been on it. Fer- 
guson is a formidable investigator and 
Donnell is sharply and personally inter- 
ested in Missouri. 

At any rate the Justice Department 
took a hand in the nation’s scattered 
crime probes, ordering the 93 U.S. at- 
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Peace. How costly was their victory? 


Chrysler and nearly $400 million to sup- 
plier companies and their employes who 
were not on strike. 


eee 
Lost forever were 49,840,000 man- 
work hours at Chrysler and some 14,- 
000,000 man-hours at supplier firms. 
eee 
Except for small adjustment in- 
creases for all workers, amounting to 


torneys in districts across the continent 
to furnish Washington all available in- 
formation on racketeers, crime syndicates 
and underworld activities in their respec- 
tive areas. ; 

The move, Justice officials explained, 
was designed to “correlate” the war on 
crime. So far, uncorrelated investigations 
in Kansas City, New York and on Capitol 
Hill had succeeded only in nabbing a 
few small fry, slightly embarrassing a 
few big shots. 

In Kansas City, still shaken by the 
murders of boss Charlie Binaggio and 
gangster Charles Gargotta, a Federal 
Grand Jury indicted five Binaggio associ- 
ates as Missouri Gov. Forrest Smith com- 
pleted a shake-up of the Kansas City 
police board. To aid the Grand Jury in 
its work, the Jackson County Court an- 
nounced that it would appropriate “what- 
ever sum was necessary” for the 
gambling-ring investigation. 

Big Business. In New York, Dis- 
trict Attorney Frank S. Hogan directed 
a raid on the headquarters of gambler 
Frank Erickson, and netted nearly a 
truckload of records. Said awestruck 
Assistant Prosecutor Vincent A. G. 
O’Connor after a study of the Erickson 
files: 

“This man, admittedly operating 
books in 48 states, taxes the imagination. 
He is unique in the history of gambling. 
He is the pyramid in the gambling setup. 
This is not just an ordinary gambling 


about 3¢ an hour, the union won no 
pay raise. 
eee 

Each of the other 889,000 members ° 
of the UAW was assessed a dollar-a- 
week for the strike fund. The union col- 
lected an estimated $7 million, spent 
over $3 million. 

eee 

Taxpayers of the city of Detroit— 
many of whom are auto workers—paid 
relief payments to strikers totaling $1.- 
850,000. Wayne County spent more than 
$200,000. 

eee 

Some 10,500 Chrysler dealers were 
unable to sell cars or trucks to nearly 
450,000 Americans who would have 
bought Chrysler products during the 
100 lost days. 

eee 

Ironically, on Jan. 17, eight days 
before the union struck mainly for $100- 
a-month pensions, the company offered 
to guarantee the workers $100-a-month 
pensions. 

Walter Reuther, UAW president, 
rejected the company’s offer, insisted 
on a pension fund financed by the Ford 
Co. Formula of 8°4¢ an hour. Chrysler 
offered its own plan, argued it was 
sounder for itself and for the workers 
than the Ford plan. 

In March, while the Chrysler strike 
was in progress, Ford changed its pen- 
sion formula, set up a new one, on a 
sound actuarial basis, which differs but 
slightly from the Chrysler plan. 
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Students. GOP workers take their face-lifting seriously. 


case. Erickson’s bookmaking business is 
imperial, nationwide.” 

In Washington, where a Senate In- 
terstate Commerce subcommittee had al- 
ready heard Erickson, gambler Frank 
Costello, odds-maker James Carroll, and 
a group of race-wire operators, little con- 
crete evidence had been developed. Wit- 
nesses were evasive, or politely insolent. 
New Hampshire’s sharp-tempered Sen. 
Charles W. Tobey (R.) finally exploded 
at “this air of injured innocence that 
you're trying to put over on us.” 

Administration tactics on the Ke- 
fauver resolution raised an_ incidental 
question about the Justice Department’s 
request for nationwide information. If 
the Administration was so anxious to 
keep a tight rein on the Senate’s crime 
investigation, what would the Justice De- 


partment do with the information once it 
had it? 


Kept Rolling 


Six preachers staved off a transit 
strike last week just as the residents of 
Atlanta were about to start walking. 

Acting “on behalf of the public good 
and welfare,” Dr. D. J. Evans of the Gor- 
don Street Baptist Church and five col- 
leagues appealed to 1,500 AFL transit 
union workers to delay their strike dead- 
line. 

Promptly the union and the Georgia 
Power Co., transit operators, agreed to 
extend the 1949 contract for at least 15 
days. By that time, they hoped, they 
might be able to work out a compromise 
between the union’s present $1.35 an hour 
and its requested $1.47. 


Sorrow & Four Bits 
A man who gambled away $250,000 


of other people’s money was in jail this 
week in New York. 

Arthur Nash, 44-year-old New York 
lawyer, is under a 33-count indictment 
charging him with grand larceny and 
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(SEE: Grass-Root) 


forgery running back to 1941. According 
to District Attorney Frank S. Hogan, 
Nash took funds entrusted to him for 
estate management, investment and mort- 
gages and gambled from coast to coast 
on dice games where he sometimes bet 
$2,000 on a single roll. At other times he 
bet as much as $1,500 on a single horse 
race. 

Nash finally surrendered because 
“his conscience was driving him mad.” 
In his pocket was 50¢—all that remained 
of the $250,000. 


Grass-Root Shock Troops 


At Republican national headquarters 
in Washington last week there were 
strange goings-on. Middle-aged men and 
women were painfully pinching their jaws 
and uttering carefully modulated tones. 

But this was no fun-making party. 
The antics were all part of a “School of 
Politics,” established to drill grass-roots 
workers in the fundamental techniques of 
getting out the vote and lodging it in the 
Republican column. Last week’s class 


People’s Affairs 


From July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1949, 
the Government had given foreign 
nations in credits or grants a total 


$75,430,468,280 


$ 4,470,343,914 
. -$48,955,909,507 
Relief .. ...-$ 3,804,024,113 
Int’l. Bank ..-$ 635,000,000 
Int'l. Monetary ...$ 2,750,000,000 
All others .. . .$14,815,190,746 


The Government has taken in 
this year $30,574,212,060 


Lend-Lease 


The Government has spent this 
see ee ee -$33,093,728,124 


year 


The Government owes 
$255,704,021,625 





was the first of many to come. Twenty- 
five grass-roots workers from 11 states 
went through a carefully planned routine, 
from facial exercises, for improving the 
tone of political speeches, to the proper 
local-level method of doorbell ringing. 

Curriculum. But developing politi- 
cal charm was only one feature of the 
broad, extensive course. Party platforms 
and organizations—both their own and 
the opposition’s—came in for a lot of 
analysis by the “students” and top-flight 
political strategists. 

On hand to steer the students at the 
first session was A. B. Hermann, the na- 
tional committee’s able executive director. 
Hermann, who could point to a long list 
of successful campaigns in his native 
state of New Jersey, pounded home three 
top objectives: (1) Make a more inten- 
sive drive among minority groups; (2) 
meet head-on and answer with hard facts 
the challenge of some labor leaders that 
the Republican Party is not the working 
man’s party,,and (3) develop the interest 
of young people, who are able to make 
adjustment to new political challenges. 


Fan 


Eleven-year-old Ralph Ballinger of 
Corning, N. Y., couldn’t understand what 
the. fuss was all about. All he’d done was 
go to the movies—for one week. 

When Ralph’s worried parents re- 
ported him missing a week ago last Satur- 
day night, police sent out a general alarm, 
searched in vain. On Wednesday morn- 
ing, attendants at the Palace theater no- 
ticed the glass front of a candy vending 
machine had been smashed and some 
candy stolen. They repaired the machine, 
found it smashed again two days later. 
This time they fixed it up, then waited 
for the culprit to show. Shortly after 
midnight Ralph came down from the 
darkened stage, headed straight for the 
candy machine, and capture. 

He said he’d watched every show 
backwards from a ledge behind the 
screen. His explanation: “I like movies.” 


Primaries: Split Score 


The man who symbolized the New 
Deal more than anyone else except the 
late President Roosevelt himself went 
down to defeat last week after 14 years 
in the U.S. Senate. 

Florida’s Claude Pepper, ablest ora- 
tor and pinkest progressive in the Upper 
House, bowed to Democratic Rep. George 
Smathers after a savage primary battle. 
Ex-Marine Smathers, 36-year-old veteran 
of two terms in the House, based his 
main attack on Pepper’s postwar friend- 
liness toward Russia. He also stressed 
Pepper’s sympathy for civil rights legis- 
lation, his support of such Truman pro- 
grams as national health insurance. Pep- 
per charged bitterly that his opponent, a 
former political protégé, was supported 
by “Northern banking interests.” When 
the votes were in, George Smathers was 
as good as Senator-elect by a 63,000-vote 
majority. 

Surprise. Suddenly on Monday the 
eyes, not only of Texas, but of the whole 
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nation were upon young Ben H. Guill 
whose “friends worked like hell” to make 
him the first Republican Representative 
from Texas in 24 years. So great an up- 
set was Guill’s special-election victory 
that it stole most of the thunder from 
Alabama New Dealer Lister Hill’s defeat 
of the States Rights group in the fight for 
control of the State Democratic Com- 
mittee. 

In Ohio much of State Auditor Jo- 
seph Ferguson’s jubilation over winning 
the Democratic nomination for Senator 
vanished when he noted the tally run up 
by his opponent-to-be, Sen. Robert A. 
Taft. Ohio’s senior Senator was unoppos- 
ed for the GOP nomination, but his com- 
plimentary vote was greater than the total 
polled by all seven Democratic hopefuls. 

If Taft and Guill are fair straws in 
the wind, then the nation’s political tastes 
have soured on a Fair Deal diet. Between 
now and November it might take many 
more “non-political” junkets to arrest 
that trend. 


Fruits of Endeavor 


Boston’s silent benefactor was dead 
at 87 this week. 

Fruit peddler John Deferrari, who 
invested the earnings of his tiny North 
End business so astutely that in 1947 he 
could give the Boston public library a 
$1 million trust fund, died of a heart at- 
tack in his $8.25-a-week Beacon Hill 
room. Approximately $100,000 more is ex- 
pected to go to the library when his will 
is probated. 

During his days as a peddler Defer- 
rari sold fruit near the library, spent 
most of his idle hours studying books on 
investment. In addition to the library 
trust fund, he also was able to set up a 
fund in 1945 for his surviving sister. 
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Smathers. A wife’s warm embrace for 
smothering Pepper. (SEE: Split Score) 
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Unanswered Questions 


The Senate investigation of 
charges by Senator McCarthy has pro- 
duced one rather peculiar and unan- 
ticipated result. It has raised more 
questions than it has answered. 

Why did an entire array of Ad- 
ministration Senators think it neces- 
sary to gang up on May 3 to try to 
discredit McCarthy with oratorical 
attacks? 

They must know that if there is 
no proof for McCarthy’s charges 
McCarthy will suffer discredit enough. 
Why such a mass attack while the in- 
vestigation was still under way? 


*% ¥ * 


The head of the investigating 
subcommittee, Senator Tydings of 
Maryland, belongs to the Administra- 
tion party. He gained national respect 
when he shared in the successful fight 
against the disgraceful Roosevelt at- 
tempt to pack the United States Su- 
preme Court. He has been mentioned 
as a possible vice-presidential candi- 
date in 1952. News reports, pretty 
generally hostile to McCarthy, have 
not been able to conceal the apparent 
concern of Tydings that McCarthy 
might get some help that would dam- 
age the State Department. 

Senator Jenner of Indiana asked 
on the Senate floor about the impres- 
sion created by a committee “to in- 
vestigate communism in the State De- 
partment which takes up its time 
calling Communists before it and then 
asking those Communists whether 
they know whether there are any Com- 
munists in the State Department.” 

That, said Senator Jenner, is “a 
little like sending Baby Face Nelson 
to investigate John Dillinger.” 

One of the witnesses was Earl 
Browder, long head of American Com- 
munists. He was sentenced to four 
years in Federal jail in 1940 for falsi- 
fying a passport application. A little 
more than a year later President 
Roosevelt commuted his sentence, but 
his conviction deprives him of citizen- 
ship. 

This character was allowed to 
testify and depart without any cross- 
examination. Why was such courteous 
treatment accorded Browder? Budenz, 
the ex-Communist who testified on the 
other side, did not get off so easily. 


% *% * 


No newspaper I have seen has 
reported one incredible and probably 
unprecedented aspect of the investi- 
gation. 

As is customary, the majority 
members of the investigating subcom- 
mittee are provided with a_ legal 
counsel. So also are the minority mem- 
bers. Both are paid from legislative 
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By Wheeler McMillen 





Pathfinder 
Sen. Jenner. Why Red witnesses? 


funds. The minority counsel is Robert 
Morris. 

As this is written, Mr. Morris has 
not been allowed to ask a single ques- 
tion. The Democratic majority, Sen- 
ators Tydings, McMahon of Connecti- 
cut and Green of Rhode Island, have 
overridden every demand by the mi- 
nority members, Senators Hickenloop- 
er of Iowa and Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, that Morris be allowed to 
question witnesses. Once Morris was 
even excluded from the room. 


* * ¥ 


Why did the President decide 


just before his non-political inspection 
trip to release some loyalty files but 
not all—not those on Lattimore and 
John S. Service? 

The Service situation opens up 
another chapter. He was connected 
with Amerasia, the small magazine in 
New York with the big photostat 
equipment where piles of secret State 
Department papers were found. Serv- 
ice was headed for Asiatic regions 
lately on a State Department mission. 
He was suddenly recalled as the inves- 
tigation progressed. This recall was re- 
ported by the State Department for a 
“routine re-check” of some sort. But 
his attorney asked the investigating 
committee to postpone indefinitely its 
examination of Service. Meanwhile, 
the loyalty files pertaining to Service 
have been released to him to permit 
him to prepare his defense in advance 
of the examination. 


% * * 


The investigation has indeed 
raised more questions than it has 
answered. Naturally the country won- 
ders increasingly whether the State 
Department has so much to keep se- 
cret that it has invoked all the powers 
of the Administration to prevent fur- 
ther disclosures. 
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The World 





For the Record 


e © Communist China released two 
American fliers who were detained for 19 
months after their plane ran out of gas- 
oline and was forced to land during a 
routine flight over Manchuria. 

e @ Chiang Kai-shek suggested the 
U.S. ought to give his government mili- 
tary aid to match that being given Mao 
Tse-tung by the Soviet Union. 

e @ All Communist mayors were 
swept out of office in municipal elections 
in lower Austria’s Soviet zone. 

e @ France dismissed its High Com- 
missioner of Atomic Energy, Dr. Frédéric 
Joliot-Curie, a Communist who once won 
a Nobel Prize for his work as a nuclear 
physicist. 

e @ Britain’s Labor government, op- 
erating on a slim majority of four in 
the House of Commons, had another close 
call on a Conservative motion of no-con- 
fidence. To break a 278-278 tie, the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee 
voted for the government. 

@ @ Marshal Rodolfo Graziani, for- 
mer Italian Chief of Staff, was found 
guilty of collaborating with the Nazis. 
The court martial showed mercy and re- 
duced his 19-year sentence to 14 months. 

e @ Divers reached a Spanish gal- 
leon which has been buried in the mud 
off Scotland’s west coast since it sank in 
1588. The ship was said to have been 
carrying 30 million gold ducats ($68.7 
million) to pay men of the Spanish ar- 
mada which tried to invade England. 

ee Two disasters struck Canada. 
The Red River flooded Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, driving 10,000 from their homes. A 
$20-million fire destroyed half the indus- 
trial city of Rimouski, Quebec (pop. 
15,000) , leaving 2,500 homeless. 


Big Three’s Giant Job 


The date for this week’s Big Three 
conferences in Paris and London was set 
early in March. State Department policy 
makers spent the next six weeks going 
over the major issues. In mid-April, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson and his 
advisors met daily to work out the U.S. 
stand on each problem. The finished 
product went down on paper and into 
black notebooks, properly cross-indexed. 

Last week, on a sultry 93° day in 
Washington, Secretary Acheson flew off 
to Europe with his notebooks to fight an- 
other hot round in the cold war. On Mon- 
day of this week, fifth anniversary of the 
Russian version of VE-Day,* he saw 
French Foreign Minister Robert Schu- 
man in Paris. The next day, Tuesday, he 


*The Germans surrendered to General Eisen- 
hower at Reims on May 6, 1945. The Russians 
wanted to put on a show of their own, so two 
days later another ceremony was staged under 
their supervision m Berlin. 
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flew to London to confer with British 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, back at 
his desk after recovering from an opera- 
tion. 

The week closed out with a three-day 
conference of the Foreign Ministers of 
the West’s Big Three at Lancaster House 
in London. Russia, having hog-tied or 
sabotaged every Big Four conference 
(the last one at Paris a year ago), was 
not invited to sit in on any of the discus- 
sions. It was an all-West show, called to 
explore every major issue in the cold war 
alphabet from Austria to Yugoslavia. 

Fence-Mending. Next week in Lon- 
don the West’s Big Three and the nine 
other nations associated in the North At- 
lantic Council will discuss issues that 
concern the welfare and security of West- 
ern Europe. 





Copyright New York Herald Tribune 
Mission to Moscow 


Before he left for Paris, Acheson 
outlined the purpose of his mission in 
these words: “Free men and free nations 
everywhere will face increasingly crucial 
tests in the years immediately ahead. 
What we seek at London is to accelerate 
mobilization of the moral and material 
strength of the free world. The free world 
contains vast untapped moral and ma- 
terial resources. We must develop those 
reserves to the best of our ability. We 
should be doing so even if international 
communism did not exist. As things are, 
we must do so with utmost vigor.” 

Since VE-Day, Russia, by hook and 
by crook, has brought under its domina- 
tion 4,197,340 square miles of territory 
(about a third more than the total area 
of the U.S.) with a population of 532 


million. To stop the Soviet juggernaut, to 
win the cold war and to keep alive the 
hopes for peace, the West must act 
promptly, in concert and “with utmost 
vigor.” In the Far East, where China has 
been lost to the Communists, action must 
be taken to save Indo-China. To fight 
Communist-led guerillas who control 
most of the country, France must use its 
best officers and men. It costs the French 
$500 million a year and the average of an 
officer a day. That’s a price that France, 
with its weakened economy, cannot af- 
ford. The guerillas are using better 
weapons, presumably from the Chinese 
Communists. France wants Washington 
to supply more arms, including aircraft. 
Acheson had good news for Schuman. He 
said the U.S. would supply military as 
well as economic aid to help the French 
fight “Soviet imperialism” in Indo-China. 

Big Problem. The big issue in Eu- 
rope is the major prize of the cold war— 
Germany. The West must keep Germany 
out of Russia’s clutches. For the Ruhr’s 
iron and steel, plus German technicians 
and China’s manpower, would tip the 
balance of power in favor of the Kremlin. 
The United States wants to bring Ger- 
many into the Western fold on equal 
footing, politically and economically, with 
its Western European neighbors. Ger- 
many seeks the right to rearm so it can 
help defend Europe. France, having been 
invaded by German armies three times 
since 1870, won’t buy that deal. The U.S. 
and Britain go along with France on that. 

Whatever concessions are made to 
Germany, France wants its Western part- 
ners to insist that the Ruhr be kept under 
Big Three control. 

One of the big problems before next 
week’s conference of the North Atlantic 
Council will be Europe’s future after the 
Marshall Plan winds up in 1952. After 
two years of ERP, Europe’s industrial 
production is 20% above that of 1938. 
But the Marshall Plan nations fear all 
the progress they have made will be 
wiped out unless the U.S. continues aid, 
either in dollar support or in trade ad- 
vantages. 

The U.S. says the nations of Europe 
must solve their problem by tearing down 
archaic barriers to commerce and by do- 
ing more trading among themselves. And 
there will be more pressure on Britain 
to spread its trade in Europe instead of 
concentrating on the sterling bloc nations 
of the commonwealth. 

Whose Force? The Atlantic Pact 
nations also are worried about their ob- 
ligation to build naval and air bases and 
to field an army of 50 divisions by 1953. 
That’s a financial impossibility for a bloc 
of nations living on American generosity. 
The obvious solution, of course, is for the 
U.S. to foot the defense bill, but the Lon- 
don conferees will explore other possible 
solutions. 

As the West’s Big Three convened in 
London, United Nations Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie was in Moscow on a 
peace mission of his own. Last week in 
Paris he called the world situation “the 
most critical since 1945.” He said Russia 
and the West were marching down a road 
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that had “only one possible end 
sooner or later a third World War.” In 
Moscow he hopes to see Josef Stalin and 
get a Kremlin pledge of peace. 

Lie rates A for effort, but few ob- 
servers feel that his mission to Moscow 
can accomplish what all the agencies of 
the U.N. and all the diplomatic forces of 
the West have been unable to do. 

No Impression. As the week be- 
gan, with no word from Moscow that 
Stalin would see Lie, Russia showed no 
change of cold war heart. The squabble 
between the U.S. and the Kremlin over 
the shooting down of an unarmed Ameri- 
can Navy plane got hotter. The latest 
U.S. note accused the Russians of lying 
about the incident. 

The Soviet boycott of the U.N. (for 
its failure to unseat the Chinese National- 
ist delegation) was still in effect. 

Russia showed a new lack of sin- 
cerity on the question of a peace treaty 
for Austria. It asked for a resumption of 
high level talks but the next day, in the 
253rd meeting of Big Four deputies on 
the issue, the Russian delegate continued 
the same old tactics of making charges 
against the West. 


No Room for Rats 


Each of Britain’s estimated 50 mil- 
lion rats ruins 170 pounds of food a year. 
That costs the British $70 million annu- 
ally. Now the government has passed a 
law which requires every Briton to call 
out the local anti-rat squad if he finds 
rodents in his home. Violators face fines. 


Swallowed Up 


The Russians claimed they captured 
3.5 million German prisoners during the 
war. Fewer than 2 million have come 
back. 

Using the Russian estimate as a base, 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of the West 
German Republic calculated that Russia 
still is holding 1.5 million prisoners. U.S. 
officials say 400,000 is a more accurate 
estimate. 

Last week the Russians came up 
with arithmetic of their own that doomed 
hopes of countless German families that 
some day a missing father, husband or 
son would come home from a Soviet 
prison camp. The Russians said they had 
repatriated all German prisoners except 
9.717 who were being held as war crimi- 
nals, 3,518 who were still being investi- 
gated for war crimes and 14 who were 
too ill to travel. 

Besides spreading grief throughout 
Germany, the Soviet announcement did 
no service to the Russian effort to woo 
Germans into the Communist order. Kurt 
Schumacher, leader of the Social Demo- 
crats, Germany’s No. 2 party, said the 
“monstrous news” from Moscow was “un- 
believable” and wou!d “make every Com- 
munist aim in Germany impossible.” 


The Pits of Despair 


Two years ago, Werfel Reinstadt, 
unemployed and hungry, walked into a 
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German 


Soviet labor office in Eastern Germany 
and asked for a job. He was given a phy- 
sical, and shipped off to work in the 
uranium mines in Saxony. 

He was put on the payroll of Wismut 
Aktien-Gesellschaft, a Soviet corporation, 
which from headquarters in the town of 
Aue, directs uranium-mining operations 
in a 20-by-40-mile strip of the Erz (Ore) 
mountains. This “Uranium Klondike,” 
which is just across the Czechoslovakian 
border from the big mines near Joachim- 
stahl, was once a popular German resort 
area. 

Reinstadt and his wife, Marlene, 
were assigned to quarters in crude bar- 
racks. Wismut’s estimated 70,000 to 100,- 
000 laborers work around the clock in 
three shifts. Above-ground workers slave 
for low pay, an evening meal of grits, and 
every other Sunday off. 

Rubberman. The husky Reinstadt, 
however, was put to work underground. 
“Rubbermen,” as underground miners 
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from Russia . 
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. and these files in West Berlin list thousands as still missing. (SEE: Swallowed) 


are called because of the protective gar- 
ments they wear in the damp pits, work 
harder, eat better (they get bread, meat, 
potatoes, sugar or marmalade, and, every 
10 days, coffee), but die faster. They earn 
up to 10 times the pay of the average 
worker in other industries in East Ger- 
many and they can, by working extra 
shifts and on days off, qualify for bo- 
nuses. 

The Russians work the miners to and 
beyond the limit of human endurance. 
The secret police, MVD, with 1,000 men 
in uniform backed up by informers pos- 
ing as engineers, technicians, clerks and 
miners, keeps a vigilant watch. 

The Russians have put a lot of time, 
money and effort into the Erz oneration. 
In three years they have sunk 200 shafts, 
still operate about 80, but the yield in 
uranium ores, according to miners who 
have escaned into Western Germany, is 
very low. Mine accidents have killed and 
maimed scores of inexperienced workers 
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A Crown for Sir Oliver. Austerity 
has reduced Anthony Eden, long rated 
Britain’s best-dressed man, to appear- 
ing in public in a rumpled suit (left). 
Last week he lost his title to Sir Oliver 
Lyttleton (right), a fellow member of 
the Conservative high command. The 
National Federation of Practical Mas- 
ter and Foreman Tailors’ Societies 
lifted the crown from the graying 
head of Eden and placed it on the 
balding dome of Sir Oliver. To open 


who were forced to slave as miners. The 
resulting labor turnover is enormous and 
cuts down efficiency. And a contributing 
factor to the ineffective operation is the 
mounting number of attempts to escape. 

Fatal Dash. One recent night Rein- 
stadt made a break for freedom, never to 
be heard from since. When he failed to 
report for work, a secret police agent 
confronted his wife. “Woman,” he said, 
“to pay for helping your stupid husband 
in his outrageous crime against the Soviet 
Union you are to report immediately to 
shaft No. 8 to take his place in the mine.” 

That is the usual fate of wives of 
miners who have escaped. 


Duel in Nippon 


The Communist Party of Japan 
claims more than 108,000 members. Its 
annual take of 150 million yen (about 
$416,000) in dues and gifts tops that of 
any other party. In January the Comin- 
form, the Kremlin’s clearinghouse for 
partyline directives, beefed about the 
“soft methods” of Japanese Communists, 
complained they were “stooges of Amer- 
ican imperialists.” 

After apologies, the Japanese Com- 
munists tried to make amends by pouring 
it on thick. No. 2 Communist Sanzo 
Nosaka, who some Japanese say would 
make “a fine Prime Minister if he would 
only change parties.” called Russia 
“Japan’s best friend,” charged the U.S. 
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European 


a London tailoring exhibition, Sir 
Oliver showed up in a black short 
coat, striped trousers, a double-breast- 
ed black waistcoat with a thin gold 
watch chain, striped shirt, white col- 
lar, black and white spotted tie with 
pearl stickpin. Oldtimers remember 
handsome, wealthy Sir Oliver, a vet- 
eran of Tory politics, as a star athlete 
at Cambridge. Austerity-ridden Brit- 
ons remember him as the man who 
introduced wartime clothes rationing. 





was making munitions in Japan, plotting 
World War III. 

MacArthur gave the Communists the 
silent treatment. “When the enemy is 
hurt most,” he said, “he always yells the 
loudest.” 

Offensive. But last week, on the 
third anniversary of Japan’s new consti- 
tution, he decided it was time to speak 
out. He issued a lengthy analysis of 
communism’s mission “in Japan and 
elsewhere” to “encompass freedom’s de- 
struction.” He suggested the Japanese 
people might take the initiative by out- 
lawing the party. (He made a similar 
suggestion on July 4, 1949.) 

Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida was 
quick to agree that MacArthur had a 
good idea. So did some members of 
Yoshida’s Cabinet. 

But the Communist high command 
took its time about replying. It was con- 
centrating on the June 5 elections to the 
House of Councillors, 250-member Upper 
House of the National Diet. 

Soviet Reply. MacArthur’s Consti- 
tution Day mail brought a letter from Lt. 
Gen. Kuzma Derevyanko, Russia’s chief 
representative in Tokyo. Like Josef Sta- 
lin, the Russian general has a fondness 
for pipes. He recently grew a mustache 
which makes him look like the master of 
the Kremlin. In his letter to MacArthur 
he showed that he thinks like Stalin. 
He warmed up old Communist charges, 
insinuating that the United States was 


building permanent air and naval bases 
in Japan and Okinawa. 

Within 24 hours Derevyvanko had 
MacArthur’s curt reply. The United 
States and Britain will continue to main- 
tain occupation bases in Japan “in a con- 
dition of such adequacy and prepared- 
ness as will insure the fullest security 
and operational efficiency, and the most 
complete readiness for any eventuality.” 
Whether they will be permanent, Mac- 
Arthur reminded Derevyanko, “can be 
determined only by the peace treaty.” 
Okinawa, in the Ryukyu Islands, is none 
of Russia’s business, MacArthur said, in 
effect. “The Ryukyu Islands ... are sub- 
ject entirely to... U.S. ... direction 
and occupation.” MacArthur closed out 
with this dig at Derevyanko: “All of 
these facts are so well known to you, 
who have been here from the beginning 
of the occupation, that I cannot accept 
the integrity of intent of your letter. It 
can only be regarded as a vehicle of 
propaganda or a_ provocative imperti- 
nence.” 

Tax Tangle. MacArthur came off 
with at least a moral victory over Derevy- 
anko, but he suffered a setback—his first 
in the 41% years of occupation—in the 
Diet. To reform archaic tax laws, Mac- 
Arthur experts wrote a new tax bill, 
which they figured would save the Japa- 
nese 60 billion yen. Occupation officials 
instructed the Yoshida government to 
get the bill passed. But the measure 
brought hidden taxes out into the open, 
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Derevyanko. Like Stalin in thought, 
pipe and mustache. (SEE: Nippon) 
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Hunger’s children. Famine means leaves for food, death to children now as in 1946 when these pictures were taken. (SEE: Red) 


and Opposition parties, including the 
Communists, ganged up on it, claimed it 
would “plunge the people into abysmal 
depths of agony and suffering.” 

The bill passed the Lower House, 
but ran into a stalemate in the Upper 
House. Last week the House of Coun- 
cillors adjourned until after the June’ 5 
Diet election without passing the bill. 
Under the Potsdam Declaration, Mac- 
Arthur has the authority to order the 
government to put the tax reforms into 
force. But he is expected to wait until the 
new Diet gets its chance to pass the bill. 


Red Flags, No Rice 


“The first problem which every 
Chinese government has had to face,” 
said Secretary of State Dean Acheson in 
his 1949 White Paper on the fall of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s regime, “is that of 
feeding [its] population. So far none 
has succeeded.” 

The Communist regime of Mao Tse- 
tung is no exception. Last week, accord- 
ing to a report of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization, there 
was widespread famine in China.* 

Reports funneling through Hong 
Kong indicated most suffering was in a 
nine-province area in North China and 
the fertile Yellow River and Yangtze val- 
leys, where 30% to 50% of China’s more 
than 400 million live. Representatives of 
the World Church Service estimated rice 
and wheat crop failures had left 50 mil- 
lion Chinese without sufficient food, 17 
million of them on the verge of starvation. 

The food situation in the land south 
of the Great Wall has gone from bad to 
worse since last summer’s cycle of 
drought and floods. Heavy rains followed 
a prolonged dry spell. Floods washed out 
drought-stunted crops, swept away homes 
and stores of food, drowned livestock. 


%* The report, prepared for a meeting of the 
FAO in Rome this week, showed that world food 
Production in 1949 dropped 5%. 
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Receding waters left fields covered with 
mud and sand. In some areas, new plant- 
ing was out of the question. Peasants 
were forced to eat seed grain. 

Grim Advice. After the floods, 
China’s new Communist overlords, re- 
alizing that the worst was yet to come, 
urged peasants to store up edible bark 
and leaves for foodless days ahead. Last 
week in Hopei, a province which nor- 
mally produces only 65% of the food 
it needs, the people were reduced to eat- 
ing bean cakes mixed with white clay. 
This sort of diet clogs intestines, results 
in death. 

Disease rides roughshod with famine. 
In Anhwei province, west of Shanghai, 
typhus, meningitis and dysentery were 
making corpses by the thousands. In 
Korea last week, Dr. J. D. van Putten, 
onetime chief of the U.S. Information 
Service at Peking, said Communists pre- 
dicted 40 million—one in every 10 
Chinese—would die of starvation before 
the new rice harvest in June. 

Communist handling of China’s lat- 
est national calamity has served only to 
make conditions worse. Conscription of 
farmers for military service in a nation 
where 80% of the people live off the 
land seriously retarded work in the fields. 
Exporting Manchurian grain to Russia 
took out of the country food desperately 
needed at home. And Communist seizure 
of farmers’ rice to feed troops and cities 
touched off serious revolts among the 
peasants. To put down these uprisings, 
Communist troops reportedly have had 
to fight harder against peasants than 
they ever did against Chiang’s troops. In 
many areas Mao’s government already is 
more unpopular than Chiang’s Kuomin- 
tang was. 


Messy Bed 


In Flensburg, Germany, Arno Sabo- 
lewski, 17, hospitalized with bone tuber- 
culosis, took two hen’s eggs to bed to try 


his luck at hatching them. Egg No. 1 
broke, but Arno gave the second egg the 
tenderest care. In three weeks it cracked 
open and out popped a healthy, chirping 
chick. 


Lazybones 


In Lille, France, last week an Indian 
fakir named Merinhdrah Burmah climbed 
into a glass coffin and settled down on 
a bed of jagged glass with 100 poisonous 
snakes. He hopes to stay there long 
enough to break what he claims is the 
world’s record for fasting—1,042 hours. 


Nine-Story Crown 


Siam, land of the white elephant, 
has been ruled by kings of the dynasty of 
Chakri since 1782. The first ruler in this 
long line was a general by the name of 
Yaut Fa, who acquired the throne by a 
thrust of his sword. He assassinated a 
Chinese freebooter, who reigned as King 
P’Ya Tak, and proclaimed himself King 
Rama I. 

Last week half a million Siamese, 
most of them farmers whose hard work 
makes Siam the world’s largest exporter 
of rice, came from every part of the king- 
dom into Bangkok, a fairy-tale city of 
temples, canals and scorching streets, for 
the coronation of a new King. With great 
pomp and ceremony Phumiphon Adun- 
det, 22, great-grandson of the ruler made 
famous in the book (by Margaret Lan- 
don) and the movie, Anna and the King 
of Siam, was crowned as Rama IX. 

Siam’s new “Lord of Life and Pos- 
sessor of the Twenty-Four Golden Um- 
brellas” is a lover of jazz and a composer 
of music* who was born in Boston. He 
succeeds his older (by two years) 
brother, King Ananda Mahidol, who was 
mysteriously slain in 1946 when he was 


*Last week Michael Todd, a New York 


roducer, bought six of the King’s songs for 
fis Peep Show, which will open on Broadway 
June 21. 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 





Atoms and Heart Disease 


Much speculation has been 
aroused by the recent announcement 
that the Navy plans the construction 
of a submarine to be propelled by 
atomic energy. This is the first con- 
clusive evidence that atomic fission 
can be directed to the development of 
mechanical power. 

Submarines, to be sure, are not 
built for commercial purposes. They 
are not designed to draw the nations 
closer together by the efficient trans- 
portation of merchandise and mer- 
chants. The submarine is essentially a 
warship, and one with an atomic power 
plant will not be less of a weapon for 
that reason. 

But if a submarine can be driven 
by atomic energy, as is now known to 
be practical, the same would apply to 
merchant ships. And if atomic energy 
can be harnessed to drive a ship, it 
can be used for hundreds of other 
peaceful purposes. 


% *% % 


The imaginative prospects 
opened up, however, are being severe- 
ly discounted by those who are best 
informed on what can, and cannot, be 
expected from atomic fission. 

At a recent dinner in Washington 
a frank and fascinating review of 
progress in this field was given by 
Sumner T. Pike, now acting chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Pike, of course, revealed no 
information that would be useful to a 
potential enemy. But he clearly out- 
lined, in non-technical terms, the point 
at which we now stand as a result 
of the billions that have been ploughed 
into atomic research. 


&* & 


There are three different lines 
of development, said Mr. Pike: the 
military, the commercial and the med- 
ical. In the first of these progress has 
been “all that could be expected.” 
Whatever the paralle] development in 
Soviet Russia, it is very unlikely that 
it matches what has been accomplished 
here. 

The commercial development, in 
spite of the projected atomic energy 
submarine, is more retarded. There 
is no question of the practicability of 
atomic power plants. However, both 
the costs and the hazards of operation 
are obstacles to commercial use not as 
yet surmounted. 

None can as yet say with any cer- 
tainty that atomic energy is likely 
to rival coal, for instance, as a source 
of electric power. 

But in the third line of develop- 
ment—medical use—the by-products 
of atomic -fission are already more 
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AEC’s Pike. Boon rather than doom? 


promising than were anticipated even 
a year ago. Especially in cardiac ail- 
ments, now the principal cause of 
death, amazing curative results ap- 
pear to be not only possible but prob- 
able. 


* * 


And an interesting aspect of this 
unanticipated development is that it 
springs from a trifling expenditure on 
biological research by the AEC. 

The work of that commission in- 
dicates that while it will always cost 
an average of thousands of dollars to 
kill even a single person by atomic 
warfare, the lives of people afflicted 
with heart disease may, very likely, 
be saved eventually by the expenditure 
of a few cents per capita. 

It seems an illustration of the 
almost inextricable mingling of good 
and evil in the affairs of men. And 
there is another curious feature of 
the situation, as told by Mr. Pike. 

The medical promise of atomic 
energy would not be nearly so pro- 
nounced except for fundamental re- 
search in this field done 80 years ago 
by the great Russian scientist Men- 
deleyev. 


x ** 


While Russia has surreptitious- 
ly obtained some of the destructive 
technology of atomic research from 
us, we also owe some of the construc- 
tive development in this country to 
Russian scientific skill. 








20. Two months after Ananda’s death, 
Phumiphon hustled off to school in 
Switzerland. After four years in exile he 
came home in March. 

Rites. First he presided at the cre- 
mation of his brother. On Apr. 28, he 
married 17-year-old Princess Sirikit Kiti- 
yakara. (Early Kings of the Chakri dy- 
nasty had as many as 30 wives.) And 
last week, on a day selected by Royal as- 
trologers as best-suited for ruler and for 
nation, he got his crown. 

To open the ceremony, the young 
King bathed in sacred waters gathered 
from the 18 symbolic corners of his king- 
dom. Finally he mounted to an eight- 
pointed throne and accepted the nine- 
tiered crown. Then he was invested with 
the many symbols of his authority. These 
include the great white umbrella of state, 
the golden tablet of style and title, the 
whisk of a yak’s tail, the girdle of nine 
gems and the royal betelnut set. His first 
official act as monarch was to proclaim 
his bride of a week as his Queen. 

Honeymoon. Together King and 
Queen boarded a cream-colored special 
train for a trip to Hua Hin, a seashore 
resort south of Bangkok, where they will 
honeymoon in a government-owned hotel. 
Then the King will return to Switzerland 
to complete his studies. 

He is expected to be away two years. 
During that time, old Prince Regent 
Rangsit will carry on for him in Siam. 
But the real job of governing Siam’s 18 
millions will be done by Field Marshal 
Phibun Songgram, Premier and strong 
man since he seized the government in a 
bloodless coup in 1947. 
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Siam’s King and Queen. Honeymoon 
in Hua Hin. (SEE: Crown) 
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Best tire value starts INSIDE ...with 


B.F Goodrich 


"RY THM RIDE’ eves vou more SAFETY, COMFORT, MILES 





FRED WARING 


Musical star of stage, radio and 
television says: 


“LOOK INSIDE FOR 
INSIDE PROOF” 


“Rythm makes the difference in 
music,” says Fred Waring. “But I 
never knew it made the difference 
in tires too—until I saw inside 
proof in a BFG Silvertown.” 


You can see it too—how B. F. 
Goodrich tire cords are precision 
spaced in live rubber, with no 
cross threads! Free to work to- 
gether in rythm to give you the 
best tire value —““Rythm Ride” 
—at no extra cost! 

See your BFG dealer. Con- 
venient terms, generous trade-in 
allowance. 


B "’Stape. iii 
F Coodric. 





IF YOU CAN TELL WHICH MUSICIANS ARE BEST, YOU CAN TELL WHICH TIRE IS BEST: 
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In every tire thousands of 

cords flex as you ride. But in 
most tires, non-working cross- 
threads hamper the cord action. 
As a result, the cords are as out 
of rythm as the young musicians 
shown above. 


There are no cross-threads in 

a B. F. Goodrich tire. Cords 
are free to work in rythm like 
the trained violinists above— 
free to pass impact from one to 
another, smother road shock, 
reduce wear, cushion bumps. 


Most tire cords bunch and 

gap because of shackling 
cross-threads. Result: weak 
spots, “slacker cords’’, over- 
worked cords. But BFG cords 
are sealed in rubber with uni- 
form spacing and tension. 


4 Only B. F. Goodrich has 
the equipment and skills to 
give you ‘‘rythmic-flexing 
cords” in every tire for every 

—— Buy today. See your 
% . Goodrich dealer. The B. F. 


Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 



















HERE IS A STRAIGHT ANSWER FROM ONE OF THE OLDEST 
COMPANIES IN THE INDUSTRY: 


OCONY-VACUUM is the size that it is — neither the biggest nor the 
smallest in the Petroleum Industry — because it is an efficient 
size for the kind of business we do. 


Efficiency is the key to a company’s size — for it is the key to what 
the American public wants, the most for its petroleum dollar. 


Under the American system of business, a company that operates 
inefficiently soon loses business to other companies able to offer the 
public more value at lower cost. That’s how American competition 
works — and if any company gets so big that efficiencies inherent in 
mass operation are more than offset by increasing costs—competition 
will cut that company toa proper size. 
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To put it another way: 





A company is as strong as its competitive efficiency — 
In turn, an industry is as strong as its companies — 
t And in turn, a nation is as strong as its industries. 


Thus, every company, big or little, must 
be “big” enough to serve the best interests 
of the people in the area it covers! 


AS ae JSOO —the Flying Red Horse com- 
panies have practiced Competitive Efficiency 
to supply you with the Finest Petroleum 
products at the lowest possible cost! 
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SOCONY-VACUUM 





NC. and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. « GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 
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A New Bed for a Restless River 
how “Your Unseen Friend” helps keep the flood from your door 


Old Man River never rests easy. 


All year long, he twists and turns in his 
bed. And, in the spring, he sometimes for- 
gets he’s old. He leaves his bed, spreads 
across the lowlands, floods homes, and 
sweeps over rich farm lands on which 
cities depend for food. 


When this happens, the flood control 
experts get busy. 


They bring up dredges to make a new 
bed that’s straighter and wider and deeper 
... 80 the river won’t overflow its banks. 


These dredges are big and tough and 
well-designed. 


They have to be. They must gulp tons 
of mud, sand, and gravel. Force it up 
through pumps at high speed. And then 
pump it out through big, long steel pipes 
onto the surrounding land. 


This calls for tough metal parts. And 
that’s where Nickel comes into the picture. 


Sometimes it’s used in the cutter heads 
that chew up gritty silt. 


Sometimes it’s used in the pumps as 
well. It may be in the form of Nickel 
steel castings or Nickel cast iron (“Ni- 
hard”). But whatever the form, these 
Nickel alloys have what it takes to stand 
up to the harsh scraping action of fast- 
moving sand and gravel. 


When you see a powerful dredge mak- 
ing a new river bed, or a big bulldozer 
clearing off land ... when you see a light- 
ning-fast jet plane, or a huge trailer truck 
... remember that Nickel figures impor- 
tantly in the dependability of each. 


You don’t see the Nickel because it’s 
intermixed with other metals... adding 


toughness, hardness, endurance, and other 
special properties. That’s why Nickel is 
known as “Your Unseen Friend.” 






Fascinating Booklet, Free 
There's a fascinating story 
behind the use of Nickel in 
much of what we eat, wear, 
use. Where does Nickel 
come from? How does 

Nickel serve you? Send 
for “The Romance of Nickel.” 

Address Dept. 187z, New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 


BACE maRE 


© 1950, T. 1. N. Co, 





Washington 
Talk 





Green Thumb 


Congressmen’s worry over Govern- 
ment “experts” is no new phenomenon. 
Rep. James Wadsworth (R.-N.Y.)  re- 
called last week that in 1905 his father, 
then chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, was worried over a $15 mil- 
lion appropriation for the Agriculture De- 
partment. (Prospective appropriation: 
$764 million.) Said the elder Wadsworth: 

“Son, dp you know what an expert in 
the Department of Agriculture is?” The 
son said She wasn’t sure. “I'll tell you,” 
continued his father. “He is a man who 
makes two dollars grow in an appropria- 
tion bill where one grew before.” 


Chief on Wheels 


Those seemingly casual “whistle 
stops” the President is making across the 
country this week are the strictly non- 
casual result of more than two weeks’ ad- 
vance planning by White House Trans- 
portation Officer Dewey Long, aided by 
the nation’s railroads and the Secret 
Service. 

The job of getting the 14-car Presi- 
dential special on the road begins as soon 
as Mr. Truman and his aides have defi- 
nitely decided which speaking engage- 
ments he will accept along the way. 
Around the major speeches—eight in the 
present trip—are built the 10-minute 
whistle stops. This time, 55 are sched- 
uled; more may be added as the Presi- 
dent directs. Most have been carefully 
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planned by Long and the Secret Service, 
who scouted the route in advance, con- 
tacting local police officials and arrang- 
ing for the exact time and the exact spot 
“where the rear platform stops.” 

Big Family. In addition to the Pres- 
ident’s Government-owned car, the “Ferd- 
inand Magellan,” complete with sleeping 
and dining facilities, the train carries 
enough all-room Pullman cars to accom- 
modate approximately 30 persons on the 
Presidential staff, plus the news corre- 
spondents and photographers who go 
along to chronicle the trip. This time 
there are 58, some 15 more than Mr. 
Truman’s junkets usually attract. 

Long, who has been scheduling Pres- 
idential train trips for the last 15 of his 
49 years, says the White House gets “ex- 
cellent cooperation” from the railroads. 

Like many other Presidential trips 
across country, the present 6,400-mile 
tour is officially listed as “non-political” 
by the White House. Expenses of White 
House personnel are paid out of the Ex- 
ecutive budget; correspondents’ offices 
foot the bill for them. Political or “non- 
political,” the Pullman Co. charges its 
standard berth-rate for the use of its cars. 


Why Britannia Rules 


If the British lead the world in mer- 
chant shipping, it’s because they got a 
head start, according to President Frazer 
A. Bailey of the National Federation of 
American Shipping. 

Bailey explained it to the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee in recent 
testimony on ship subsidies. 

“As early as 1349 (143 years before 
Columbus made his famous voyage) ,” he 
said, “the British government, which inci- 
dentally was not plagued with dispropor- 
tionate building and operating costs and 
labor expenses, began to stimulate its 
‘merchant navy’ by discriminating cus- 
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Planner. Transportation Officer Long plots a “non-political” trip. (SEE: Chief) 





Wide World 
Wadsworth. His father noted the fertil- 


ity of bureaucracy. (SEE: Green Thumb) 


toms duties for the maintenance of regu- 
larly scheduled steamship service over 
certain ocean routes which were impor- 
tant to the transportation and communi- 
cation of the Empire.” 

Listening Senators were willing to 
concede the British might have got a head 
start on chartered steamship service, but 
not that early. The first steamship wasn’t 
launched until 1787. 


Shucks 


Last week, during hearings on Ha- 
waiian statehood, sudden _ inspiration 
struck Nebraska’s Sen. Hugh Butler 
(R.): Let’s send an investigating -com- 
mittee to the islands. Kentucky’s Sen. 
Virgil Chapman (D.) promptly pune- 
tured his hibiscus-flavored dream. 

“Senator,” he said dryly, “there’ve 
been so many Congressional investiga- 
tions of Hawaii in the past few years that 
the natives think every boat that docks is 
bringing a new committee.” 


Escape From the Bench 


If the nation’s most illustrious horse- 
man wants to clip-clop across rocky Iran 
this summer, he’s got an invitation. 

Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas, just recently recovered from a 
bad horseback tumble in Washington 
State can make the Iranian trek any time 
he wants to and the Middle Eastern coun- 
try will be pleased to have him. 

Douglas visited Iran last year, went 
mountain climbing. 


More Eagle Eggs? 


The Veterans Administration may 
find it has more dividend money than it 
knows what to do with. As VA statisti- 
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Wide World 


Ex-Army Secretary Gray (L.), Defense Secretary Johnson and Gen. Collins... 





... follow same route as Johnson (L.), ex-Sec. Symington and Gen Vandenberg... 





Brass Polish. When Secretary of De- 
fense Louis A. Johnson first took office 
the charge of “dictatorship” was most 
frequently hurled by critics. Some 
die-hards muttered that he treated 
high-ranking officers like G.Is. This 
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. ex-Sec. Voorhees (L.), Sec. Pace and Gen. Collins in close order drill. 


week open criticism had subsided, har- 
mony prevailed. Only support to 
charges of over-discipline was the 
steady parade of changing appointees: 
As obediently as rookies. they marched 
up and down the Pentagon steps. 


cians figure it, enough money was appro- 
priated to give refunds to 16 million vet- 
erans but there are only an estimated 15.8 
million veterans living. Of these, 8% 
didn’t take out insurance, reducing the 
eligibles to 14.5 million. 

Since some 2 million of the eligibles 
haven't applied for refunds, there may be 
$175 million left over—enough for an- 
other nest egg later on. 


Defiance 


According to Society Editor Evelyn 
Gordon of The Washington Daily News, 
the Philippine Embassy is_ uncertain 
about being in business for long. At 
least, it is taking no chances. Wrote Re- 
porter Gordon: 

“Despite the unhappy rumors from 
the Philippines—that Comminist gueril- 
las are closing in on Manila—or maybe 
because of those rumors, the Embassy is 
hurrying along plans for a charity ba- 
zaar. 

Besides the bazaar, the Embassy is 
putting on an all-inclusive fashion show 
“which will feature modern Philippine 
dresses as well as changes in fashion 


from the early 1800's.” 


Strictly Polyglot 


When a delegation of West German 
Parliament members visited the Senate 
last week, North Dakota’s Sen. William 
(“Wild Bill”) Langer got permission to 
address them in German for one minute. 

His speech, consisting of the custom- 
ary flowery compliments given formal vis- 
itors to the Senate, was to be translated 
the next day in the Congressional Record. 
But Virginia’s Sen. A. Willis Robertson 
asked Langer for permission to interpret 
it immediately. Langer said yes. 

“As I understand, Mr. President.” 
Robertson said, “he told our German 
friends that North Dakota is a great state, 
and that we are very proud of the contri- 
butions made by the Germans, especially 
to agriculture in the Northwest. But I 
may say to our distinguished visitors, if 
they really wish to see the finest example 
in the United States of German skill in 
farming the land, they must visit the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia.” 

As Senators laughed, Vice President 
Alben W. Barkley had the last word. 

“The chair wishes to congratulate the 
Senator from North Dakota on his ac- 
curate and meticulous German,” he said. 
“He made but one mistake: he left a 
comma out of one word.” 


Oh? 


The official reporters of Senate de- 
bate are alert and diligent gentlemen. 
Recently they have become more diligent 
than ever in their transcribing for the 
Congressional Record of every single 
word which falls from Senatorial lips. 
The other day for instance, they caught 
the following enlightened comment by the 
Senate Minority Leader, Nebraska’s Re- 
publican Kenneth S. Wherry: 

“MR. WHERRY. Ah- 
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Just a Piece of 


RUBBER 


That’s all. 
It stretches—and snaps back again. 





But on that simple quality of elasticity our modern 
world is based—our automobiles, our trucks and 
busses, our planes, our telephones and electric appliances. 


Natural Rubber comes from Southeast Asia” 


Natural rubber from the milk of the rubber tree 
is a key raw material of modern living. 


Over 90% of all tree rubber comes from Southeast Asia— 
over a million tons a year. 


And the United States uses nearly half of it. 
Better Living for all of us 


More natural rubber means better living for all of us— 
better tires, better cushioning, 
better roads, better hundreds of other products. 


And more natural rubber means better living for millions 
of people in Southeast Asia as well— 

people who are outside the Iron Curtain and who look to 
the United States as their principal market. 


Natural rubber is one of the few agricultural products 
7 that is selling today on a free market— 
s unsubsidized, uncontrolled, and unrestricted. 
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Nature and Science Serving Mankind ~~ 
Over 90% of all the rubber grown in the Mine, 4 






“Natural Rubber and You” A free picture booklet 
showing how natural rubber is grown and giving facts 
and statistics about its production and use. 


New Uses For Natural Rubber Booklets on “rubber 
roads’’ and “‘latez foam cushioning’”’ tell about these 
important recent developments in new uses for natural 
rubber 


world comes from this area— Southeast Asia. 


Natural Rubber Bureau 1631 K St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. These Booklets Sent Free On Request 
NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS — FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 
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New Berlin Putsch 


Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Opinion in 
Cartoon 


wi, 


ee ag * awe 


All Set for a Super-Secret Session in Washington 





Pulitzer prize winner, 1949 


Berryman, Washington Star 





Poinier, Detroit Free Press 
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beautiful in the world .. . “ 
an exciting lift. 

Even more important, cooking with Revere Ware is easier, 
quicker. You save time, fuel, worry! Meals taste better; are better. 
You preserve all the precious vitamins and minerals when you 
cook the Revere “waterless” 

What’s more, these copper-clad, stainless steel beauties are a 
thrifty buy, too—practically indestructible. You can’t burn a hole 
ht and gleaming through the years—a 
eauty and economy. 


in them. They stay bri 
life-time investment in 

Choose your Revere Ware from the complete line of sauce pans, 
sauce pots, skillets, Dutch ovens, double boilers, percolators, 
pressure cookers, etc., that you will find at good stores everywhere. 


Revere Ware brings the freshness of Springtime right into your 
kitchen. For these copper-clad stainless steel utensils are the most 
Kitchen Jewels” that give your home 


way. 


But—like all good things—Revere Ware is imitated. So always 
look for the Revere trade-mark in the thick copper bottom. 


Copper hoges aeons Olt 


| 


| 
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A little moisture dripping through roof or window joints can 
dampen the joys of owning your own home. Too often, these 
small leaks lead to big repair bills for fixing water-stained 
walls and ceilings. 

You can prevent such leaks by making sure, when you build 
or buy, that your home is sealed weather-tight with copper. 
Look for copper flashing in roof valleys, under windows and 
at the joint where the chimney emerges from the roof. It is 
also vitally important that you make sure you get copper gutters 
and downspouts as well as copper plumbing and heating 
lines, too! 

Most well-built homes have copper in all of these places. 
For copper does not rust nor rot. Its /asting protection makes 
your home better to live in, better to own, rent or sell! Wise 
home-buyers look for copper as the standard of quality in 
houses; and, remember, the standard for quality copper is Revere, 


PS: 


Revere Metals of copper alloys 
and aluminum alloys have 
many and varied uses in build- 
ing, in industry, on the farm. 
As thousands of Revere cus- 
tomers know, our interest in 
your needs goes beyond the 
manufacture and sale of these 
metals—for Revere is eager to 
share with you our knowledge 
of metals and the manner in 
which you can use them to the 
best advantage. How can we 
be of service to you? 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Please address inquiries to Dept. A. 
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Out In Front With Everything— 
N 1 . 
ow Hotpoim -fx'50 
Worlds Most Convenient Refrigerator! 


“Super-Stor 
With 12 %o 


YAU Storage Space 
Ih finger-lip Reach! 


MODELS BY HOTPOINT 
K 1EN-PLANNED and engineered to bring 72% of stor- 
age space within finger-tip reach, quality built for long 
life and efficient performance, the great new Hotpoint Ld 
Refrigerators for "50 are out in front with everything—the 
world’s most convenient and complete refrigerators. See 
them at your dealer’s now. Hotpoint Inc. (A General Elec- 
tric Affiliate), 5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Il. Quality B Appliances 


LOOK 10 HOTPOINT FOR THE F 






Everybody's Pointing To 





| RANGES + REFRIGERATORS + DISHWASHERS - DISPOSALIS® 
; WATER HEATERS + FOOD FREEZERS + AUTOMATIC WASHERS 
CLOTHES DRYERS + ROTARY IRONERS + CABINETS : 
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What Color Can Do For You 


Paint the dungeon red and drive the 
prisoner mad . . . paint the dungeon red 
and drive the prisoner mad... . 

The idea, which he had picked up 
somewhere, ran over and over his mind, 
like water dripping, slowly dripping, 
wearing a groove where it trickled down. 
Could it be? It fascinated him and fright- 
ened him. But he couldn’t let it go. There 
was nothing to do but try it. 

So the young student—they called 
him The Spider—bought a roll of wrap- 
ping paper. He unrolled it, wet the whole 
thing, sprinkled red dye over it, wadded 
it up and laid it out flat to dry. It looked 
like leather. This he glued fast to the 
walls and ceilings of his room. Then he 
painted the woodwork to match, covered 
the floor with a red carpet, curtained the 
windows with red glassine paper and ex- 
changed the white light bulbs for red 
ones. His room was now all done. And 
all red. At last, he sat down in it to wait, 
to go mad. He waited and waited, won- 
dering just when he would crack up. 

Vivid Impression. He never did. In 
fact, the young man, Faber Birren, has 
lived happily and successfully and be- 
come one of the nation’s leading authori- 
ties on color. But, as a sensation and a 
symbol, that red room has remained very 
much alive in his mind. Today, at 49, 
Birren remembers it as “very rich .. . 
quite comfortable and cheerful.” And in 
a new book called Color Psychology and 
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Color Therapy (McGraw-Hill, New York: 
$4.50), this New York color consultant 
says: “. . . the superstition that bizarre 
designs and gaudy colors will ‘drive peo- 
ple crazy’ has less verity to it than the 
one that attributes the same effect to sit- 
uations which are precisely the reverse. 
... Any human being forced to work in 
an office or home surrounded by nothing 
but ivory or buff will hazard his good 
disposition and sanity even more.” 

Color, as everyone knows, is “won- 
derful.” It’s “appealing,” “beautiful,” 
“romantic.” But few people ever stop to 
think of its truly immense, earthly prac- 
tical importance to the economics of daily 
living. In countless ways, color affects 
everyone’s life. Right color can make 
people happy; wrong color can make 
them sad or grumpy, or bore them to 
desperation. Properly applied in office or 
home, colors can spare people eyestrain 
and the needless aches that often go with 
it. Color may even prevent the loss of a 
finger, a leg, or a life. 

Faber Birren’s work has proved this 
emphatically. Once, when color-doctoring 
a factory in Brooklyn, he suggested 
changing the color.on the walls of the 
women’s lounge from a nondescript tan 
to a warm, gentle shade of rose. “Trying 
to make a corset shop out of the place!” 
someone growled. Nevertheless, the rooms 
were painted rose and in no time flat the 
women were swarming in—to eat their 
lunches there. Previously, all used to rush 
away at noon to eat at distant restau- 
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Faber Birren. His color prescriptions can cure pains, save money, chase the blues. 


rants; now they carried box lunches so 
they needn’t leave at all. The manage- 
ment, of course, was just as pleased as its 
employes. It found relations with the 
women employes were pleasanter now, 
the women wasted less company time. 

One of the first minor color miracles 
Birren ever pulled off was for the Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co., makers of 
nearly all the billiard and bowling equip- 
ment sold in the United States. This was 
at the depth of the depression, when peo- 
ple had turned to entertaining themselves 
cheaply at home, in basement rumpus 
rooms. However, the company com- 
plained to Birren, people weren’t buying 
billiard tables for those rooms. ‘Could he 
find out what the trouble was? Birren 
made a survey and put his finger right 
on it. It was women. They wouldn’t have 
anything to do with a green-topped bil- 
liard table, he had learned, because they 
associated the hue with roulette and other 
gambling. He recommended a shift to a 
soft purple top. The company obliged and 
sales of billiard tables shot up fast. 

Young Man Goes East. As the sale 
of purple billiard tables went, so went 
Birren’s reputation. By 1935 he was be- 
ing called to New York, the nation’s de- 
sign-center, so often that he had to go 
live there, leaving his native Chicago. It 
was no accident. Every available mo- 
ment, he had spent studying about, ex- 
perimenting with and writing on color. In 
all, here and abroad, he has published 
about 300 articles and 14 books on color. 

In addition to the hundreds of plants 
he eventually colored, Birren also color- 
styled schools, filling stations, banks, all 
the shops of the New York Board of 
Transportation, the new street cars in 
Washington, D.C., a cargo vessel, depart- 
ment stores and dime stores. And he did, 
for the U.S. Navy, the one largest single 
color-coordination job ever undertaken. 

This wartime assignment took a year 
and a half, but when Birren was finished, 
he had laid out color specifications for al- 
most anything found in or on a Navy 
shore establishment. Birren ran some 
tests on the helmets worn by men who 
work on ships and docks and, as a result, 
persuaded the Navy to change its whole 
helmet color scheme. He proved that 
when air temperature was 97°, the tem- 
perature under a white helmet was 21° 
lower than that under a black helmet 
which absorbed more of the sun’s rays. 

Poor Baby. The Navy could have 
figured this out by noting how farmers 
long ago solved a similar problem. Their 
main object was to keep the barn warm 
in winter and the house cool in summer. 
Painting the barn red and the house 
white does just that. But not all color- 
tradition is as sensible. When Birren 
thinks of what mothers do to babies, he 
shudders. “It’s a shame,” he scolds, “to 
put a baby in a black buggy on a sum- 
mer day.” He suggests putting a white 
cloth over the top. 

When the Navy published its paint 
manual, it included one of the most vig- 
orous of Faber Birren’s brainchildren. 
So important is it that the Navy made its 
application mandatory. This is the color 
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safety code which Birren developed in 
1944 in collaboration with one of his cli- 
ents, the du Pont Co., and which has been 
accepted in large part as a national stand- 
ard. In this code, red is never used to 
signal danger. Birren makes a strong 
point of this because, he says, 8% of 
American males are color blind. What’s 
more he adds, red is the first color to lose 
its identity under dim light. A Birren 
hint to sportsmen: change hunting caps 
from red to shocking pink. 

In Birren’s color safety code, red is 
used only to mark fire protection devices. 
Orange paint screams of hazards that 
may cut, crush, burn or shock. Yellow 
marks stumbling or falling hazards; 
green, first aid equipment; blue, caution. 
White, gray and black are the good house- 
keeping and traffic-control colors. By 
using this code, according to the U.S. 
Army Service Forces, some Government 
plants cut their ratio of accident frequen- 
cies from 46.14 to 5.58%. 

What People Go For. Despite his 
amazing achievements, Birren is human 
enough to admit mistakes. In revamping 
his 11th floor offices at 500 Fifth Avenue, 
for example, he planned a color scheme 
for the conference room in four grada- 
tions of mustard-green. He was convinced 
this bilious shade could be made beauti- 
ful—until he overheard a remark of the 
painter who was applying it. He surely 
never could eat his lunch in that room, 
the painter said. This room is now done 
in three shades of appetizing green. 

People’s ideas about what goes in 
color and what doesn’t are sometimes 
funny, though surprisingly consistent. A 
woman buying butter will turn up her 
nose at it unless it is the right tint of 
yellow. If her husband goes shopping for 
an axe and finds its handle painted red 
he buys without hesitation—but what if 
that handle should be pink? A baker 
once tried to promote blue bread. Need- 
less to say, it didn’t go over. 

Birren could have told the hapless 
baker that it wouldn’t. His insights into 
people’s color preferences have come 
through years of watching their buying 
habits. He knows, for example, that peo- 
ple with low incomes can be depended on 
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to buy strong colors that stand out. Birren 
thinks this may be because they want 
something to show for what they spend. 
People with more money usually buy 
more conservatively colored items. 

In general, blondes prefer blue and 
brunettes, red. Birren has an explanation 
for that, too. Fair-haired, blue-eyed 
“Nordic” types are descended from an- 
céstors who have lived in regions far 
from the equator, where reflected blue 
light from the sky is predominant. Such 
light, rich in ultra-violet, causes a pig- 
mentation on the retina of the eye called 
“greensightedness” and may account for 
the preference for blue. Dark-haired, 
dark-eyed Latin types, however, are de- 
scended from tropic-dwelling stock. Their 
retinas are “red-sighted,” due to the ad- 
justment to the predominating infra-red 
rays, and so by type they prefer red. 

The effect of sunlight—or the lack of 
it—on people’s color choices shows up 
regionally in the U.S. In smoky Pitts- 
burgh or dusty Nebraska—wherever nat- 
ural conditions tend to be drab—the color 
of the clothes people wear and the cars 
they drive tend also to be drab. But, in 
the sun-bathed Southwest, people buy 
more flashy clothes and cars than they do 
anywhere else. 

Left-Overs. People’s color prefer- 
ences are not always predictable, by any 
means. Their whims, their desires to 
move on to the newest in fashion can turn 
inventories into nightmares. Birren often 
stops by the window of a fabric closeout 
shop on his way to lunch. Here he can 
see what department stores no longer can 
sell. Recently the windows were full of 
chartreuse materials. “The public has 
been oversold on chartreuse,” said Birren 
coolly, objectively. But abruptly a grin 
broke across his normally solemn face. 
He was reminded of a time when he had 
helped oversell. 

Once, about the only colors of felt- 
backed floor coverings people would buy 
were wine, tan and blue. Birren urged 
one manufacturer to try a dusty pink rug. 
He predicted it would sweep the country. 
It did. Within one month after it went 
on the market it was a top seller—and 
only his client had it. Then it went down 
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Color at work. The girl who sat at the desk and machine at left did better work after contrast between them and her white 


papers was reduced (right). Any woman who uses a black sewing machine at home can take a hint, have it painted lighter. 


—in a hurry, too. But the client was 
safely ahead of the game, and this -fling 
at manipulating the color market gave 
Birren “a big kick.” He bought two dusty 
pink rugs himself and put one on the 
floor in his living room, the other on the 
wall next to the fireplace. 

Birren doesn’t live in that house any 
more. Today he and his family live in a 
20-year-old white colonial house in Stam- 
ford, Conn., an hour’s train ride from 
Grand Central. Here, in his study, along 
its soft gray walls, he keeps about a 
thousand books, nearly 400 of them deal- 
ing with color alone. His is one of the 
best private collections in the world. In 
an alcove off the library, dramatized by 
spotlights, hang 18 abstract color studies. 
The wall behind them is purple which, 
Birren points out, averages the coolness 
and warmth of the paintings and makes 
them stand out. 

For Domestic Harmony. The rest 
of the house reflects his wife, Wanda. 
more than it does him. Wanda, formerly 
his secretary and still his at-home secre- 
tary, picked out the ‘colors and he com- 
bined them for effect. “I wouldn’t argue 
on main colors, though I might try to 
throw my weight around a little bit on 
details,” says Birren slyly. He thinks a 
good husband will see to it that the at- 
mosphere at home enhances his wife’s 
personality. Because their house is built 
on Shippan Point, nosing out into Long 
Island Sound, Mrs. Birren chose a warm 
pink beige for the living room. Carpets, 
walls, draperies, all of this soft tint, com- 
plement the blue of the water seen from 
the many windows—a trick of functional 
color, also lovely. 

The Birren daughters have had a 
chance to show their colors at home, too. 
Zoe, 14, selected gray and yellow for her 
room. Fay, just turned 12, chose pink. 
Both girls, like all normal outgoing chil- 
dren, their father says, have been fond of 
nearly all colors at one time or another. 
Favorite colors of infants, according to 
one experimenter, appear to be red and 
yellow. In older children, says Birren, 
the yen for yellow begins to drop away. 
The later favorites, in order, are red, blue, 
green, violet, orange, yellow. With ma- 
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What’s Your 


Favorite Color? 


Your answer is revealing. Most people have a favo- 
rite color. Some simply like all colors. Either response, 
according to colorist Faber Birren, shows a person to be 
on pretty good terms with himself and the world. A few 
people will say that they prefer red, for instance, even 
though it may not seem to fit their personalities. Birren 
says such people are red-lovers at heart but dare not 
show it. Others may say they hate color, or this is “rub- 
bish.” or “well, it all depends.” These are negative, 
cautious or calculating people; they resist intrusion into 
their feelings. ‘Color, after all, is a highly emotional 
phenomenon. That is why some people resist it and also 
why Birren has been able, after years of research, to 
work out the analyses here. Pick your color and by it 
you should find yourself on this or the following page. 


Yellow is the color of the 
high-minded. Often the favorite 
of the intellectual, it is pre- 
ferred more by women than 
men. People who go for yellow 
may go in for strange cults; 





they are almost certain to be 
reformers. At first impression they usually strike others as 
cold fish, untouched by and uninterested in approval or warm 
human interchange. Their tempers appear to be under control. 
But the ire is there, nevertheless, and so are strong desires 
for flattery and acceptance. If you get this kind of person 
angry enough, you'll find yourself put properly in your place. 
Though the yellow type is inclined to be stand-offish, he 
can and does make lasting, deep friendships. He can keep 
secrets. He gets along best with other yellow-lovers, lone- 
wolves like himself. He should persist in cultivating his mind, 
says Birren, for it is fertile and rich. 


Red people live by their guts. 
Human, hearty and _ vigorous, 
they go through life looking for 
fun, finding it and enjoying it 





—and being envied by others be- 
cause of it. Red’s moods swing 
from high to low and_ back 
again. If he commits a sin he has to confess, to get it out of 
his system. If he gets sore, he’s likely to sock you in the eye. 

The man who prefers red (it’s primarily a male color) 
would make a good football player. But a chess player? No. 
He doesn’t have the necessary finesse, patience and ability 
to concentrate. The red type is likely to run roughshod over 
other people’s feelings. He is the one who inspires the others, 
however. Of the Theodore Roosevelt and General Patton breed, 
he’ll go forth to battle, charge, bleed and become a martyr. 

Says Birren to the red: “You are at the mercy of life.” 
If you wish to find real happiness hook yourself to an anchor 
—someone who likes blue or green. 





Pink is a delicate red, strictly 
feminine. Like the red person- 
ality, the pink likes life and is 
interested in the world about 
her—but, please, kind sir, a 
gentle world. The pink lady 
probably has been pampered 
and protected since she was a child. It’s the goal of most 
Americans, Birren thinks, to make pink personalities of their 








children. There may be people who prefer pale blue—Birren 
has never encountered any—but if there are, they are likely 
to be the indulged offspring of blue-type parents. 

Pink is a dilettante, a typical Junior Leaguer who likes 
the country-club way of doing things. She is gracious and re- 
fined and has a great deal of feminine charm, though she 
might be frightened by affection. It is not uncommon to find a 
middle-aged woman gone off suddenly on a pink bender, 
treating herself to pink blouses, pink lacy scarfs and pepper- 
mint ice cream (if it’s pink) and buying baby-pink clothes 
for her grandchildren. She may have had a hard life and be 
looking for recompense. Or she may be recalling her youth. 
Whatever the explanation, she wants things soft and nice. 


Brown, the color of earth, is 
preferred by the kind of person 
who isn’t excited by other col- 
ors, or by much of anything. 





This person, almost invariably a 
man, regards flightiness or tem- 
perament as a fault. He him- 
self never goes off the deep end. He’s steady, dependable, 
methodical and slow-moving—the sort of man you meet and 
say to: “Ah, you never change a bit over the years.” Trust Mr. 
Brown with your money; he won’t try to put anything over on 
you. What’s more, he’s well trained in hanging onto money; 
he’s apt to be stingy with his own. This type can take stern 








discipline and dish it out, too. Birren says he makes good 
marriage material because he can stick things out. 


Blue-Green stands for dis- 
crimination, for fastidiousness. 
(In fact, so does any qualified 
color, such as a tint or shade 
or combination of hues.) If the 





person who prefers blue-green 

were uninhibited he would like 
green or blue, straight and simple. This color is frequently 
the choice of the self-possessed, neat and orderly career 
woman. All the seductive heroines of French literature, says 
Birren, belong to this class—the kind of women who need 
much more to be loved than to love. 

Blue-greens can be generous without expecting rewards 
in return. Also, when they want to be, they are sweet and 
charming in manner. Highly sensitive, or just plain fussy, 
describes them best. Because of their set notions about the 
way things ought to be, blue-greens are not easy to get along 
with. They would do well to marry red mates. 


Green—what would the world 
be without it! Green is the bal- 
ance color in the spectrum, mid- 
way between red and blue. The 
green personalities are the bal- 
ance wheels of society—the nat- 





ural, normal upholders of con- 

vention. They are not overly ardent, but they aren’t prudes, 
either. Give them the scandals of others to talk about; they'll 
do a good job on that. But people who like green will avoid 
getting into scrapes themselves. They populate the card clubs, 
support the book clubs, keep the churches going and make 
good school teachers. 

The green man or woman likes to make rules and to fol- 
low rules. He or she delights in friends, travel, sensible lux- 
uries, without being miserly or pretentious. “Because your 
mind is clear and full of varied attentions, you are an agree- 
able person,” Birren says. You could live with almost any per- 
sonality and be content, though a red type would add a little 
spice to your home life. 


Blue is the color of inner life. 
It is the favorite of introverted 
people who pull the world into 
themselves instead of moving 
outward toward the world as the 
extroverted red types do. The 
blue character is afraid to let 
go. He can be very profound and intellectual, but Birren 
thinks the average one in America is likely to be lazy, to be- 
come conservative and let things end there. If the blue type 
says he prefers dark blue, he is extremely conservative. 





This class of people has a remarkable ability for making 
up excuses, for rationalizing mistakes or emotional display. 
Did you ever hear one of them explain his occasional wrath 
by saying: “It’s the principle of the thing!” ? Cautious, timid, 


inclined to let the other fellow talk or move first, these people 
have the compensating virtue of never indulging in silliness. 
They make good providers, executives and planners. In fact, 
it’s the blues who usually accomplish the most in life. 


Purple, the artists say, is the 
most subtle color. Artistic peo- 
ple prefer it for its exclusive 
dignity. Birren thinks very few 
souls are born to the color. A 
true love for purple might indi- 
cate genius, an ability to plumb 
the depths of human souls and a willingness to sacrifice life, 
if need be, for the sake of an idea. 





If a merely ordinary person claims purplé as his favorite, 
he’s apt to be putting on an act. He runs to lectures on 
ethics, religion and esthetics and comes away with no real un- 
derstanding of what life is all about. 

The true purple type is charming company, neither too 
bold, like some reds, nor too straight-laced, like many blues. 
He has a strong interest in the world, likes to think up the 
solutions to its problems but rarely does anything practical 
about them. He is usually well satisfied with himself. 


Orange 
them, are everybody’s friends. 
They are related to the red types 
but don’t have the drive of their 


personalities, bless 


cousins., These are the good- 





natured kind who can get along 
with intellectuals or prize fight- 
ers, with sinners or saints. Nothing is so good to the orange 
type as a party, a good feed and a lot of back-slapping. “You 
should be careful,” Birren warns, “people may say that your 
last friend is always your best friend.” 

Orange people make good bachelors or spinsters, for 
they tend to know a little about a lot of people and not much 
about one or two. Married to a blue or purple, an orange type 
might be happy—if he can go his own happy-go-lucky way. 


Black, White, or Gray. 
... Which of these three neu- 
tral tones do you like best? Your 
choice should tell what you have 
done with the traits which the 
previous color choice indicates 





are innate in you. If you prefer 
white, you are apt to be leading the same sort of natural life 
you did as a child. You are frank and innocent, willing to ac- 
cept the world for what it is—or at least you'd like to be that 
way. If you choose black you probably wear two personalities, 
private and public. Blacks like to impress people. They culti- 
vate sophistication. They are mysterious and deliberate. per- 
haps embarrassed before their own real natures. If you select 
gray you have practically remade yourself. You don’t pretend 
to know all the answers. Events or ideas have changed your 
viewpoint. You are more conservative than you were once, de- 
termined now to manage your own future. 


Color styling by Beatrice West 


One way to be happy at home is to surround your- _—‘It’s easier tohandle children if you put them in a 
self with colors that suit your personality. In the living reom room as lively as this one. Impulse-colors like banana yellow 
pictured above, warm shades of gray, green and red suggest and fire-truck red encourage youngsters to give vent to their 
sociability. Cooler shades would have a quieting effect. The feelings and burn off excess energy. This should make them re- 


deep-hued alcove is an ideal place for hard mental exer- laxed and more tractable. To all young children, bright colors 
cise; there’s neither contrast nor brightness to distract. are happy colors; they knock out boredom and make life fun. 
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Color styling by Beatrice West 


The most appetizing tint, says Faber 
Birren, is peach. Put it where you eat—if 
you would eat well. In the kitchen, big and 
little splashes of cheerful circus colors will 
relieve monotony, help the housewife keep 
her chin up. White appliances should inspire 
the whole family to cleanliness. Natural-wood 
counter tops cut glare and eyestrain on 
difficult seeing jobs like slicing and seeding. 


Color can save a life. In this 
basement entry, yellow and black 
diagonals signal danger overhead— 
the underside of upstairs landing. 
So that they are easy to see, stairs 
are painted yellow at nose of 
treads; hand rails and doorknob 
are white against dark back- 
grounds. The fire extinguisher, easy 
to get at from first floor or base- 
ment, is gleaming red. Because an 
exposed bulb can temporarily blind 
a person, the light overhead is 
shielded. The pilot light next to the 
switches glows red when basement 
lights are on. One switch controls 
lights; the other turns off oil burner 
in case of fire or other emergency. 


turity comes a greater liking for blue. 
(This is because the fluids in the eye 
grow yellowish with age. The lens of a 
child’s eye absorbs only about 10% of 
blue light; that of an old man, 85%. 
“Human eyes,” says Birren, “may grow 
‘thirsty’ for blue as the lens proceeds to 
filter more of it out.”) Among adults, the 
favorite-color line-up goes: blue, red, 
green, violet, orange, yellow. This rank- 
ing is external and international, regard- 
less of sex, nationality or creed. 

What Your Color Means. Such 
are the preferences in the aggregate. In- 
dividually, they may depend, as Birren 
has said, on where a person lives, how 
much he earns, or what color his hair is. 
“Indeed,” says he, “it may well be that 
predilections for color are in a person’s 
glands.” Whatever determines a person’s 
favorite, his choice indicates something 
about his personality, Birren thinks. 
Nearly all his adult life, he has been 
querying people about their likes in col- 
ors, mentally cataloguing their responses 
along with the traits and manners he ob- 
serves in them. He’s become so adroit at 
it, he says, he can interview people with- 
out their knowing it, especially women. 
It still amazes him to see how neatly peo- 
ple fall into color types. Once, in a radio 
talk to an audience of Bridgeport, Conn., 
women, he offered to send out free char- 
acter-analyses to any listener who sub- 
mitted her favorite color. Knowing that 
his audience represented largely the “in- 
dulged upper middle class,” he predicted 
that most of the analyses would be for 
pink. They were. 

Giveaways. Birren is quick to ac- 
knowledge that he uses many clues other 
than color-preference in reading person- 
alities. Attitudes, mannerisms, economic 
and social status all are clues. There is 
the truck driver, hard-working, hard- 
playing, ready to pick a fight. His favor- 
ite color is almost bound to be red. And 
the executive who sits across the aisle on 
Birren’s commuting train, whose educa- 
tion and business have been set up for 
him by his father before him. It’s a cinch 
his favorite color is blue. Then there is 
the person who is reluctant to admit any 
favorite. He is the overly-cautious, hyper- 
sensitive kind who will be seen only in 
the right places, cultivating only the right 
people. Or the ambivalent fellow, riddled 
with doubts, who can’t decide what his 
favorite color is. Birren says he can see 
him quite plainly, going to bed at night 
wondering did he, or didn’t he, turn off 
the light downstairs. 

For a personality-dissecter, Birren is 
a mellow man. Six-feet-two and built like 
a bean-pole, he moves about slowly, 
speaks calmly. His favorite color is ma- 
roon. The maroon type, he says, is in- 
tense at heart, probably tempered by 
strict training, severe parents or by a 
series of hard trials in life. He himself 
undoubtedly was tempered by his father, 
the youngest of a Luxembourg family of 
boys. All the uncles became undertakers. 
But Birren’s father became an artist and 
a rare one, too—he made money. Method- 
ical and strict, he kept a slate in the 
basement on which he chalked up tasks 
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for his son to do. “I think I get from 
that training a good control of detail,” 
says Birren. He likes to work with the 
definite, the provable. It may explain 
why he would rather color-style a factory 
than some Park Avenue penthouse. 

His work, as opposed to that of an 
interior decorator’s, can be rated in terms 
of production, efficiency, accident and ab- 
sentee rates, even by optical instruments 
that test eyes. Birren claims that “right 
illumination and right color are worth 
about $139.25 annually per average em- 
ploye in American industry today.” 

Color in a factory is not supposed to 
be a cheer-leader, Birren maintains. He 
generally uses some cool color like blue- 
green. This counteracts the common con- 
dition of heat. But the most important 
factor of all is getting uniformity of 
brightness, for any great contrast from 
light to dark is an occupational hazard. 
It will tire the worker, strain his eyes and 
eventually lead to all sorts of physical 
ailments. When Birren starts in on a fac- 
tory he decides first what cannot be 
changed. This usually is a wood-block 
floor, covered with black tar. If the walls 
are white, the contrast is extreme. So 
Birren drops the brightness of the walls. 
Then, further to soften the worker’s vis- 
ual shock, he paints the machinery lighter 
to bring it in line with the walls. In the 
ideal plant the floor and walls all would 
be about equally light. 

Color for Blind. Crusader Birren 
has worked hard to interest medical men 
in the special problems of seeing in fac- 
tories. “They’ve been way behind the 
time,” he laments. Also. he has done 
much philanthropic work for the Better 
Vision Institute and the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness. The idea 
of helping the blind “see” color intrigues 
him. “You know,” says he. “Helen Keller 
has dreamt in color.” In blind people the 
brain-centers sensitive to color just lack 
the stimulus sight furnishes. 

Not long ago he received a small, 
handsome book from a blind woman, 





Pathfinder 
Color book for the blind. The finger-tip reader feels that the stove, coal and cat 


are black; the window frame, white; the sky, blue; floor, brown; and bucket, yellow. 


Jeanette Freed. A Picture Book in Color 
for the Blind, it was written by her and 
Henry Singer (not sightless). Both are 
employes of the Philadelphia Free ‘Li- 
brary. Their book opens with a key that 
tells the finger-tip reader, in Braille, what 
colors are to be used and how they will 
feel throughout the book. The patch of 
blue pasted on this key page feels like 
smooth felt; the black is hard and gritty 
like coal. Then come pictures made of 
these tactile colors. To mention a few, 
there is one of the sky, at night and in 
the morning, of a rainbow, of birds alight- 
ing on a twig—each with detailed de- 
scriptions in Braille. Being no more than 
an interpretation of color, the book does 
very little for blind people who have 
never seen. But since nearly three-fourths 
of the blind have seen, at one time in 
their lives, it can bring back the excite- 
ment of color to many. 

One at a Time. Birren himself 
would like to write a color book for the 
blind. But first he must finish the book 
he’s doing now. This, his 15th, will be 
titled Your Color and Your Self and 
should have a wider appeal than the vol- 
ume he just has published. Color Psy- 
chology and Color Therapy, No. 14, 
abounds with technical, historical, medi- 
cal and clinical information on color— 
nearly all of it, however, with useful, 
everyday implications. 

This book of Birren’s tells the reader 
that whether he likes color or not, he 
can’t escape its power over him. Color, 
for example, plays tricks on his eyes. 
Anyone who looks at two objects, one red 
and one blue, each the same distance 
away from him, will think that the red 
object is closer to him than the blue. Red 
focuses normally at a point behind the 
retina. To see it clearly, the lens of the 
eye thickens, to pull the color nearer. 
Blue, on the other hand, focuses normally 
at a point in front of the retina, inducing 
the lens to flatten out and “push” the 
color back. This explains why decorators 
talk about “warm colors that come toward 
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Woodcut by Bertrand Zadig 


Try it! Stare at the white dot next to Ben Franklin’s nose for 30 seconds. Then switch your gaze to the black dot at the right. 
The blue-green face you see is called an after-image. When looking at any color, the eye brings up a response to its opposite. 


and “cool colors that recede.” 
The difference in warmth people 
sense between red, yellow, orange and 
blue, green or violet shows what colors 
can do to the whole body. In a brightly 
colored room, a person’s blood pressure 
and pulse rate actually increase, and his 
flesh warms. Under dim light and cool 
colors his blood pressure and pulse de- 
cline and his flesh becomes cooler. 

Even though a person can’t see color, 
it still will affect him. Birren cites an ex- 
periment in which the subject was made 
to stand with arms stretched out at his 
sides. When a red light was thrown on 
the side of his face and neck, his arms 
moved toward the light. They moved 
away from the light, however, when it 
was changed to blue. This reaction, ac- 
cording to Dr. Felix Deutsch, whom Bir- 
ren quotes, “occurs also when the eyes 
are tightly sealed . . . and is said to have 
been observed in blind individuals.” 

Medical Value. Throughout his 
book, Birren is always building on a 
major point, namely: A great amount of 
piecemeal knowledge about color exists, 
but it needs to be coordinated and 
thought through. “The intimate role 
which color may play should become in- 
creasingly vital,” he writes, “as man turns 
from an aesthetic and esoteric attitude to 
one more rational and clinical; as recog- 
nized medical science forgets its preju- 
dices and appreciates that color is physio- 
logically and psychologically beneficial 
and may be put to effective human serv- 
ice.” =: 

There have been color healers 
throughout history who have worked 
magic with the spectrum. Even today 
there are practitioners, more in Europe 
than here, who prescribe red light for 
skin diseases, scarlet fever and measles; 
blue light for headaches, high blood pres- 
sure and insomnia. They often get bene- 
ficial results. But medical men generally 
have been more interested in ridiculing 
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them than in looking for possible rational 
foundations for their practices. 

In recent years, psychiatrists in 
Army hospitals have used abstract mo- 
tion pictures—flowing color combined 
with music—in treating depression-cases. 
The films help relax the patients, making 
them more accessible to help. Other men- 
tal patients have been relieved of twitches 
by wearing green glasses which screen 
out excitatory red light rays. Birren tells 
of a woman with a cerebellar disease who 
walked as if she were tipsy, falling down 
when she least expected it. When she 
wore a red dress her symptoms were most 
pronounced. A green or blue dress re- 
stored her equilibrium almost to normal. 

Reactions of mentally-impaired peo- 
ple to color are, in essence, no different 
from those of the healthy-minded—just 
more intense. On an average, a thousand 
or a million people, says Birren, will con- 
sider green the most tranquil color; blue 
and violet, the most subduing; and red, 
the most exciting. And whether or not 
they are aware of it, time passes faster for 
them in cool-colored surroundings. In 
brightly-lit, brightly-colored places, peo- 
ple tend to overestimate time, also 
weights and sizes of objects. 

Color Helps. Though this particu- 
lar book of Birren’s is short on sugges- 
tions for using color in the home, he has 
a store of those ideas, too. Some of them: 

e e If you want a room to stimulate 
people, make them talk and be gay, use 
a variety of strong colors. 

e e If you want to concentrate on 
mental work, use cool, quiet colors. 

e e If you want to bring attention to 
details in a room, keep the background 
toned down. 

e e If you want to lighten a room 
shy on natural light, use a lot of yellow. 

e e If you want the children to be- 
have, give them a playroom full of colors 
that will help release their energy. 

e e If you want to sleep late in the 


morning, avoid aggressive tones and big 
patterns in the bedroom. 

e e If you want to instill habits ef 
cleanliness, use white where finger smears 
accumulate. 

e e If you want to save your eyes, 
avoid strong contrasts in light and color. 

ee If you want to have fun, play 
with color: sew a crazy quilt, paint the 
fence, or mold some colored clay. 

When it comes to choosing specific 
colors for specific people, Birren draws 
the line on advice. The best color for 
anyone, in any room, is the one he or she 
likes best. If you feel good in a somber 
room, says Birren, by all means have it so. 
The same applies to clothing. “Wear 
clothes that become your personality and 
not your eyes,” Birren urges. A_ shy 
woman looks even more self-conscious in 
gaudy colors. She’d feel and look better 
in bland colors, for, “if you gush with 
your clothes,” Birren thinks, “you’ve got 
to bé able to gush with your talk.” 

No gusher himself, Birren is a sober 
dresser. He once had a thick, cream- 
colored tweed suit which he called his 
“speech suit.” With it he wore a ma- 
roon shirt and light tie. “That made me 
very happy; I think it made me look dig- 
nified,” he says. Ordinarily, his work at- 
tire doesn’t reflect his likes in colors. In 
dealing with businessmen Birren has 
found it safer to stick to conservative 
tans, browns and greys—boring as it is. 

Shades of Youth. Every once in a 
while he gets plain sick of talking, pro- 
moting, researching color. He feels he'd 
like to get away from it all, go hole up 
somewhere where he could let go com- 
pletely. And where would he do this? In a 
bright, bright vermilion room, he says. 

If Faber Birren, as he did 30 years 
ago, were to go sit in a red room, his 
mind surely would not rest long before it 
was back on its favorite subject. Probable 
result: Even newer theories about color, 
even more benefits from color. 
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See What Color Can Do For You In Everyday Life 


If you have been interested and intrigued by the events, presenting for you an exciting visualization 
foregoing account of Faber Birren’s color psychology _ that is impossible to capture in text. Visit them. See 
—if you have begun to project it to your own family the magic of color applied to everyday living. This 
—be sure to see the visual demonstration of color. is a PATHFINDER feature—by which we project what 
Next week, May 22-29, these fine stores will interpret you read in PATHFINDER into concrete reality to bet- 
this article in window, store displays and special ter serve you. Why not write us about what you saw? 
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Douglaston Woman Edits 
Prize-Winning Recipes 


Twins Carl and Neil Foehrenbach give their mother Mrs. 
Frank Foehrenbach, of Douglaston, N. Y., a helping hand in 
editing the final draft of her cookbook “‘Reunion Recipes.”’ 
Most of the recipes are prize winners and are contributed 
from all over the country. Cookery expert Mrs. Foehrenbach 
says that it takes more than practice to be a prize-winning 
cook. ‘‘Good ingredients are very important in all branches 
of cooking,” she says. ‘“When you bake at home, for example, 
you have to use a good yeast—one that’s fast and lively. 
Otherwise your results are likely to be below par. I, for 
one, have always used Fleischmann’s Yeast because I know 
it’s got plenty of pep and action. It’s one yeast I can depend 
on for finest results.” 


That’s right! Prize-winning cooks prefer Fleischmann’s 


Yeast to all others. 
TRAVEL serie TULL Kt 
Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 


N T S E comfort and relief try 
Gislaaty) or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothaches. 
(e) 
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“ . Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 
Used by children and SEASICK = 1988" ness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 
adults Ve cen — 

sats ve eae 1 
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E-Z-Do, Princess House 
Table stretcher. Card table seats more 
with a round top added. (SEE: New) 


Three-Quarters Safe 


Counters are cluttered with deodor- 
ants and anti-perspirants of all kinds, but 
some women still manage to find fault 
with the best of them. Creams may lodge 
under fingernails, or dry up in jars. 
Liquids spill or drip. 

Such overheard objections have 
prompted one large cosmetic house, 
Charles of the Ritz, to prepare and offer 
a new type of anti-perspirant, designed 
to give the advantages without the dis- 
advantages of both creams and liquids. A 
thick liquid, it’s poured onto the palm 
of the hand and then applied. It dries 
at once, leaving no sticky residue or irri- 
tation, the company claims. 

Another cosmetic firm, Harriet Hub- 
bard Ayer, has added a new deodorant, 
“Dry Ice,” packed in a purse-size frosted 
bottle. It has a perfume oil base, is ap- 
plied by fingertip and smells like orange 
blossoms, Ayer says. 


Rice in a Rush 


An instant rice that really can be 
prepared in the twinkling of an eye ap- 
peared in eastern grocery stores last 
week. It’s in a can, already cooked, and 
simply needs to be emptied into a sieve, 
doused 30 seconds in boiling water. In 
three minutes it can be made into a rice 
pudding—with two beaten eggs, a can of 
evaporated milk, one-third cup sugar and 
a little stirring over hot water. 

Trade-named Uncle Ben’s, this is 
“converted” rice, which means it’s snowy 
white but milled in such a way that most 
of the nutritious minerals and vitamins 
are left intact. 


New for the House 


Table Expander. Eight people can 
sit at a card table when it’s extended by 
a new round fiberboard top. This top 
($2.98) has elastic loops that grasp the 
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four corners of the table. It can be folded 


: , " ] 
up into a shape like a quarter of a pie M th O \ 
and stored away. To pad the’ top for din- eres ore an ne a fo 3 € 
ing purposes or to give it a smooth surface 


for card playing, there’s a quilted Viny- 


lite plastic cover. It also costs $2.98 and FRESH RIPE STRA | 
comes in green, rose or blue. WBERR ¥ 
Cheap Life Insurance. A quarter A 


spent on a packet of Glo-Labels buys a 
lot of protection. In daylight these stick- 
ers look like ordinary poison labels, but 
in darkness they glow. The maker says 
the luminescent substance stays active in- 
definitely and is itself non-poisonous. 
Regulated Frying. A new round 
electric French fryer made by the Burpee 
Co. is all aluminum and fully automatic. 
Its temperature can be regulated and a 
pilot light flashes when the cooking oil is 
at the desired heat. With a finely meshed — 
frying basket, it costs $24.95—a price Ce 
justified by its versatility. The fryer can 
be used as a serving dish, also will do 
things like pop corn and bake bananas. 
Garden Comfort. The Knee-Ease 
kit ($3.50) is-for the gardener who likes 
to stay put comfortably on her knees and 
not have to bob up and down for tools. 
Her hand cultivator, trowel and other im- 
plements lie in an open box attached di- 
rectly in front of a rubber-cushioned 
kneeling platform. Upright boards at 
either end have finger slots so the kit can 
be carried around; they also serve as 
braces that the gardener can lean on, to 
boost herself up from her knees. 
Shrimp Cleaner. If cleaned before 
they are cooked, shrimp taste better, look 
larger and absorb seasoning better, ac- 
cording to the manufacturers of Zipout. 
This is a new plastic gadget which peels 
and de-veins fresh shrimp in one simple 













waat Variety f 
5 wonderful - 
strawberry jam and 
jelly recipes plus 
53 others in every 
Sure-Jell box. 


BERRY JAM 





HOMEMADE STRAW 


holding fruit over 







high heat. 








: : jl mixture 
motion. It’s $2 postpaid. 4 cups prepared fruit Add Sure-Jell; stir yo pers 
Pin Pusher. There’s something 6 cups suger comes to a mt — ee a full 
newer and better than a dressmaker’s box Sure-Jell +» in sugar. Drin abe 
mouth for holding common pins. It’s a 7 fruit. Crush com pir boil and boil hard 1 moe 
small 29¢ automatic pin dispenser. To To prepare uarts fully ripe 7°" irring constantly. Remov 
operate, take off the top, drop in a store pletely ane ‘saaewe 4 cups Ta skim, ladle wn 
of pins and replace top. Thereafter, each strawberries: |e nto a large iro Paraffin at once. 
prepared fruit in into age sO 10 six-ounce 
kes 2 
saucepan. Measure sugar Ma 


To make jam- 


and set aside. Place saucepan 








Prepare fruit— 
15 minutes later 
the work's done! 





So Easy ! 


You'll get sure 
results by following 
P Sure-Jell recipes 


th exactly! 
—qgz£: 









. / 
Delicious Flavor: 
Use fully ripe fruit 
with Sure-Jell—boil 
just 1 minute—enjoy 
ripe fruit flavor! 













Hercules Powder Co. 
Pins in their place. Press the dispenser 
and out they pop. (SEE: New) 


time the top is depressed, until the gadget 
is empty, it delivers a pin, head up, ready 
for use. 





50% more glasses 
than you'd get with 
long-boil recipes! 

To find out where New for the House 
products may be purchased send a self- 


addressed stamped envelope to Patu- Theres Magic in the word 


ond ; 
DE 
FINDER, Women’s Department, Washing- OM DE 
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Josephine. Will the whooping crane 
population go up? (SEE: Whooper) 


Job for Whooper-Stork 


Biggest of all U.S. birds (six feet on 
tiptoe) is the whooping crane. It also is 
one of the scarcest. Only 36 are known 
to exist. 

But last week, on a 150-acre salt 
marsh in the Aransas National Wildlife 
Refuge, near Corpus Christi, Tex., ex- 
cited attendants had hopes the crane pop- 
ulation soon would grow to 37. Josephine, 
a lady crane, crippled by a hunter in 
1941 and unable to leave the refuge, had 
laid an egg. 

Last year, with another mate, also a 
cripple, she laid two eggs, but the cranes 
themselves broke them when they proved 
to be infertile. Now, because Josephine 
has a new spouse replacing last year’s, 
who died, there is a chance that this egg 
will hatch. Zero hour, say bird experts, 
should be on or near May 20. 


Syrup Secret 


No. 1 choice among pancake-trim- 
mings, for most Americans, is maple 
syrup, pre-eminently a product of Ver- 
mont. But it has one drawback: Pure, 
top-grade maple syrup, at $4 a gallon and 
up wholesale, is too expensive for most 
family budgets. 

The result has been land-office popu- 
larity of maple syrup blends, using 70% 
to 80% of cheaper cane syrup. To make 
blends, producers mix cane syrup with a 
lower-grade, dark, strong-flavored maple 
syrup. Although the latter contains con- 
siderable caramel and other non-maple 
flavor, it still is popular enough so that 
maple men have difficulty in meeting de- 
mand for it. Meanwhile, the market for 
high-priced, delicately-flavored (and thus 
non-blendable) top-grade maple syrup re- 
mains relatively small. 

Last week, however, there was excit- 
ing news in the five leading maple syrup 
states (Vermont, New York, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania). 

Heat-Sweetness. The U.S. Depari- 
ment of Agriculture’s Eastern Regional 
Laboratory at Philadelphia had discov- 
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ered that the traditional flavor and color 
of maple syrup is not inherent in the 
maple sap, but develops during the cook- 
ing that turns it into syrup. Now, said 
the laboratory, heating best-grade maple 
syrup for two hours at 250° F. will make 
it four to six times stronger in flavor, en- 
able it to be blended with cane syrups to 
form a full-flavored blend practically in- 
distinguishable from the pure maple 
product—but much cheaper. 

This month, hopeful maple syrup 
processors were using the discovery for 
the first time, saw in it a tremendous lift 
for their industry. They would still make 
plenty of pure maple syrup for those 
who could afford the price. But they also 
would have a new use for their best 
maple syrup in making superior blends 
for popular consumption. 


Howls in the Hills 


Against the shoreline of an Adiron- 
dack lake, an occasional late-at-night 
canoeist can see a blood-curdling sight: a 
pack of yowling, wolf-like creatures rac- 
ing across the lake’s rim against a yel- 
low moon. 

This, however, does not mean that 
the wolf, exterminated in New York’s 
vast northern wilderness in 1897, is back. 
It means only that some of the thousands 
of wild dogs which infest the big Adiron- 
dack preserve are on another deer run. 

But last week, the wolf, if not back, 
at least had sent his closest relative to 
haunt the woods for him. The coyote and, 
more numerous, a hybrid combination of 
coyote and wild dog, had become New 
York State’s No. 1 predator-control prob- 
lem. , 

Coyotes first appeared in the Adiron- 
dacks 12 to 15 years ago, filtering across 
the frozen St. Lawrence River from Can- 
ada, penetrating into Vermont and Maine. 

New Breed. The hybrids began to 
appear more recently as the coyotes inter- 
bred with dogs which either had escaped 
into the forests and gone wild or had 
been abandoned by their owners. The 
new cross-breeds most frequently show 
German shepherd and chow dog strains, 
are capable of reproducing as a breed, 
and weigh up to 60 pounds compared to 
the coyote’s 30 to 40 pounds. 

New York Conservation officials list 
the coyote and its part-dog relation as a 
serious menace to deer and livestock, par- 
ticularly near Saranac Lake, St. Regis 
Falls and Malone. Nearly 200 were 
trapped in the Adirondacks in 1949. 
Trapping will be resumed in August. 

Just now the Conservation Depart- 
ment’s main concern is reassuring wor- 
ried vacation planners that there is noth- 
ing to fear in the state’s “wolf scare.” 

No Man-eaters. Says the depart- 
ment’s educational director, Clayton B. 
Seagears: “We tell them they could live 
there all their lives without seeing a 
coyote or hybrid. They’re more afraid of 
people than people are of them.” 

It looked, for at least two reasons, 
however, as if New York’s newest form 
of wild life was there to stay: (1) The 
northeastern coyote is a wary, remark- 


ably bright animal, used to surviving on 
the fringes of civilization; (2) he has 
more room in which to roam than the 
costly trapping program could ever cover. 


Greens Without Grit 


For youngsters who spurn Popeye 
propaganda and staunchly go on hating 
spinach, Florida researchers had a sur- 
prise in store last week—a new-type 
spinach which also may fill the state’s 
need for a profitable summertime crop. 

The new plant is amoranthus gange- 
ticus linnaei, an 18- to 24-inch-high native 
of Java whose large top cluster of leaves 
long has been an important food in the 
East Indies. Called simply “Florida 
spinach,” the plant was introduced by Dr. 
J. J. Ochse, former Dutch agriculturist 
and now professor of tropical botany at 
the University of Miami. Seed produc- 
tion is under way. 

The plant, which thrives in Florida’s 
sub-tropical summer weather, compares 
well with spinach in vitamin and mineral 
content, yet lacks the oxalic acid which 
some physicians object to in conventional 
spinach. It looks like spinach when be- 
ing cooked, tastes, say its backers, bet- 
ter. At least two Northern vegetable pack- 
ers are interested in its canning, freezing 
and baby food possibilities. 





Acme 
. .. has given New York State a new 
predatory animal. (SEE: Howls) 
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Make your reservations NOW for 


Formers’ FRIENDSHIP TOURS! 


Planned by FARM JOURNAL... Arranged by AMERICAN EXPRESS 


You'll thank your lucky stars you went on a Friendship 
Tour, because it’s the finest kind of trip for the lowest 
possible cost. You won't have a worry in the world. 
Every tour is personally conducted. Everything is 
taken care of for you. And the costs shown below 
include all transportation, first-rate hotels, excellent 
meals, sightseeing, etc. 


You'll have the best sightseeing—the most excit- 
ing scenery—visit some unusual agricultural opera- 
tions! And the best of all, you'll be traveling with 
friendly, neighborly folks like yourselves! 

Time is short! Don't delay! Reservations must be 
made early! For complete details of any one of the 
Friendship Tours below, wire or mail the coupon! 





TO CALIFORNIA~—14 days. Leaving Chicago by train 
June 4th. To Grand Canyon, Héllywood, Los Angeles, Santa 


Barbara, San Francisco, Denver. From Chicago and 
ee 


TO WESTERN CANADA~—ic6 days. Leaving Chicago by 


train June 4th. To Winnipeg, Regina, Banff, Lake Louise, Van- 


er 


couver, Victoria, Seattle, Yellowstone National Park. From 
safe earn ee 


TO EASTERN CANADA~12 days. Leaving Chicago by 


train June 4th. To Niagara Falls, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Quebec, London, Ontario. From Chicago and return.. ..$271* 


Chicago and return....... 


TO HAWAII_14 days. Leaving San Francisco June 11th by 
air. To the islands of Oahu, Maui, and Hawaii with complete 
sightseeing of points of interest, cruise around Pearl Harbor, 
bathing at Waikiki, and special visits to plantations. Cost from 


San Francieco/and returm .. .. .. .. ..........c0800e ee ERO 


TO MEXICO_—10 days. Leaving San Antonio for Mexico City 
June 11th by air. Complete sightseeing of Mexico City with boat 
ride through floating gardens. Trip to Pyramids, and Shrine of 
Guadalupe and Acolman. Motor trip to Cuernavaca and Taxco. 
And tour to Puebla, Fortin and Garci Crespo. Cost from San 


ee 
TO SOUTH AMERICA~—3:3 days. Leaving Houston by air 
next October (it’s Spring in South America then!). To Panama and 
visit to Canal, Lima, Santiago, the Chilean Lakes, Buenos Aires, 


Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro with complete sightseeing. Also by 
Steamship from New York to Rio. Cost.................. $1,695 


Antonio and return ...... 


TO EUROPE ~—teaving New York next September. 


Long Northern Tour—51 days. To London, York and Edin- 
burgh; Bergen, Odda, Seljord, and Oslo in Norway; Stockholm 
and Malmo in Sweden; Copenhagen in Denmark; Bremen in Ger- 
many; Amsterdam in Holland; Paris in France. Cost. ..$1,261 ** 


Short Northern Tour — 32 days. To London and Newcastle in 
England; Bergen and Oslo in Norway; Stockholm in Sweden; 
Copenhagen in Denmark; Bremen and Cologne in Germany; 
Paste in: Brande. Com. >... 3 2. i eee eee 


Long Southern Tour—51 days. To Paris and Versailles in 
France; Frankfurt and Munich in Germany; Lucerne, Interlaken 
and Montreux in Switzerland; Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Naples and Rapallo in Italy; Nice and Paris in France; 
Leadon in England: Cost .. ... .. 0. 5s.s0s0000+ ss ce ogee 


Short Central Tour — 38 days. To Paris in France; Montreux, 
Interlaken and Lucerne in Switzerland; Frankfurt, Wiesbaden 
and Cologne in Germany; Amsterdam in Holland; London in 
SS Eo Te ee BO tad ne edie dee 


*Plus Transportation Tax. 
**Price includes cabin accommodations on steamships. First class steamship 
and trans-Atlantic air accommodations also available. 


HURRY, HURRY, HURRY... 
IT’S LATER THAN YOU THINK! 


* AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY Friendship Tours 
65 Broadway, New York 6, New York ~ 





* Please send information about the Tours checked below. r 
; CALIFORNIA Cc) MEXICO Cc HAWAII 0) © 
° WESTERN CANADA CT] SOUTH AMERICA Cl . 
° EASTERN CANADA [] EUROPE [_] ¢ 
« Name Hs 
- Address ° 
7 City State mn 
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Religion 





Cleveland Press 


Stewart. Cleveland’s No. 1 churchgoer 
is no goody-goody. (SEE: They Took) 


They Took Him In 


In 1938 the new church editor of The 
Cleveland Press climbed into his Dodge 
and drove around looking for a church— 
any church. Coming down Franklin 
Blvd., he spotted the “terrible architec- 
ture” of the First Congregational Church. 
The motto over the entrance caught his 
eye—“Only a stranger once.” 

That gave Frank Stewart an idea. 
The motto tied in with a passage he re- 
membered from St. Matthew: “I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in.” He went 
inside. 

The next afternoon, Clevelanders be- 
gan reading a new column, “A Stranger 
Goes to Church.” In it, Stewart told them 
about the “hearty welcome” he received, 
about the pastor in a “frock coat,” and 
the “mighty fine choir.” For nearly 12 
years his unaffected column has been a 
Monday: feature on the Press editorial 
page. Every Sunday he has gone to a dif- 
ferent church as a stranger and later told 
readers all about it. 

Last week, Stewart visited his 600th 
out of Cleveland’s 800 churches, but hard- 
ly as a stranger in any real sense. Now, 
when he drops into a church, the minister 
is likely to interrupt the sermon to an- 
nounce his presence to the congregation. 
When he is seen anywhere but in church 
on Sunday morning, people are likely to 
gossip. In 12 years he has become the 
city’s No. 1 churchgoer and probably the 
best-liked and best-read newspaper church 
editor in the U.S. His column, he proudly 
admits, is read even in saloons. 

Nothing Fancy. His “Stranger” 
copy is plain and fast-paced, like his 
everyday speech. He sprinkles it with 
names, and with phrases like “gee,” “well, 
sir,” “shucks” and “no foolin’.” His 
formula is never to criticize, so he rarely 
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comments on a sermon. “And I’ve been 
stuck with some dull ones.” 

When he covered the Amsterdam 
meeting of the World Council of Churches 
in 1948, he had coffee with a Tass corre- 
spondent and found the Russian “the 
same kind of a guy I am.” He had an 
audience with the Pope, whom he found, 
inevitably, “as democratic and humble as 
a parish priest back in Cleveland.” 

Stewart, a wiry man with a grown- 
out crew cut, doesn’t confine his writings to 
his weekly column. Between Mondays he 
often hits page one. Once he got arrested 
for speeding and wrote a story on “when 
the roll is called up yonder in police 
court.” His only regret when he paid his 
fine: “It wasn’t Sunday. I’ve tried for 
years to get pinched on Sunday.” 

Angles. The timing was better one 
Sunday last May, when he followed a 
woman being rushed out of a Catholic 
church, into an ambulance and to the 
hospital where she had a baby—on 
Mother’s Day. 

Frank Stewart loves his job covering 
Cleveland’s “57 varieties of religion”— 
now. Back in 1938, he had wanted no 
part of it. Louis B. Seltzer, editor of the 
lively, progressive, Scripps-Howard Press 
(circ. 290,417), asked him to lunch one 
day. Stewart, then state editor, liked the 
idea of a free lunch, until they got to the 
Hotel Hollenden and all the Press brass 
was assembled. He felt like a lamb being 
led to slaughter. 

Over coffee, Seltzer began talking 
about church and religious news. The 
time had come, he said, when a metropoli- 
tan newspaper must pay attention to it. 
The Press would have a full-time church 
editor, “and, Frank, you’re it.” 

Tough Convert. “I won't do it,” 
yelled Stewart. Why, he argued later, 


Three-in-One. At the Marine Corps’ 
sprawling El Toro air base near Santa 
Ana, Cal., there is only one chapel to 
serve the three major faiths. To avoid 
delays between services, Marine chap- 
lains last fortnight were using an in- 
genious three-in-one altar on a revolv- 
ing theater stage. Its three fronts are 





should he be church editor, a job usually 
handled by broken-down preachers or 
cubs? After all, he was a good news- 
paperman. Since he joined the Press, 12 
years earlier, as a rewrite man, he had 
worked his way up as night city editor, 
night editor, assistant city editor and even 
executive sports editor. 

With hindsight, he now admits Selt- 
zer’s Move was a smart one, business wise. 
Then the Press had four inches of church 
ads a week. Now it averages 180 and has 
a full page of church news every Satur- 
day. 

And for 12 years, the compelling 
voice of religion in Cleveland has had a 
great amplifier in Stewart. He is a de- 
vout believer in inter-faith understanding 
and church unity. His column has done 
much for both. Catholics can read about 
Protestants and Jews and vice versa. 

Believer. Although he is an or- 
dained elder in the United Presbyterian 
Church, the middle-sized, middle-aged 
(56), Stewart, who wears bow ties, is 
hardly sanctimonious. “I believe in it. 
But I’m no goody-goody. I love cigars. 
And I’m on no pedestal. Why, I’m just a 
plain newspaperman.” 

Every summer he helps out vacation- 
ing Protestant clergymen around town by 
filling their pulpits. He not only gives 
the sermon, but “carries right on through 
with the prayers and everything. Y’know, 
that takes nerve.” 

Stewart has 200 churches yet to call 
on in Cleveland. He expects to finish up 
in about four years. “Then I’m going back 
and start all over again.” There’s one man 
who thinks he ought to go to one church 
more often. That’s his own pastor. Since 
Frank became “A Stranger,” he has been 
to his own church only three times. 
There he’s a real stranger. 


U.S. Marine Corps 


so arranged that while worship is led 
on the one facing the congregation, 
the other two can be readied for use. 
In the picture, a Catholic chaplain, 
left, approaches his altar while Prot- 
estant chaplains leave theirs as it 
swings from sight. There are now about 
10 such altars in use within the Navy. 
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Going Great | 


( because it gives more value ) 
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Why abo you hear So many owners praising MERCURY 7 

* Stop by your dealers__and take ane for a dive. 
Goulll get your answer ih a hurry Wherever you head rt, MERRY Aandles feather~lght— 

. “des velvet-smooth. So relaxing, so quiet you hardly 

] know you're moving but brother, you are / 


HEN a car’s as popular as Mercury 
d today, you know it’s got to be good 
> 


. a mighty good value for your money! 


And owners say that it is! For this big 
Mercury is better than ever in everything! 


Better in styling! Better in comfort! Better in economy 
and performance—with ‘‘Hi-Power Compression’’ in 
exclusive V-type, 8-cylinder Mercury engine which 
won the Grand Prize in the Famed Grand Canyon 
Economy Run! 


So drive the big new 1950 Mercury! It’s better 
than ever to own Mercury today! 





— a 





Your wife will love MERRY, to0. 165.50 Better than ever for you —New 


| . casy to park__so beautiful, inde and 


out. And you'll both tind MERRY valve 
better than ever’/ 
MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





Quotes 





Women will never do as well look- 
ing into test tubes as into the eyes of men 
with filled wallets. A woman should never 
bother with arithmetic. After she learns 
to count to 10 she can charge it—Jan 
W estcott, novelist, Merchantville, N.J. 


I would like to see more and more 
women in Congress, more and more 
women in state elective offices. more 
women in state legislatures —Guy Gub- 
rielson, chairman, Republican National 
Committee. 





The public is still pouring tens of 
millions of dollars into television sets 
operating in a radio area where a national 
service is impossible—Dr. Edwin H. 





Fést-Toasting makes the difference 
in Freshness, Crispness, Flavor! 


“You could have knocked me over Ma PSE 
with a feather! I never knew there could 

be such a difference .in corn flakes till 
I tasted Post Toasties. 











International 


“Post Toasties top ’em all. They’re so j 
P y Armstrong. What good is a deadTV set? 


much fresher, crisper, simply swell eating 
“Post-Toasting” makes the difference! es 
This special process adds extra tender- : 


ness, extra flakiness, extra goodness! 





Armstrong, electronics engineer, inventor 
of frequency modulation. 





To shift the center of the Empire to 


What’s more, the new Trip-L-Wrap “Keep 
Fresh” Package brings you Post Toasties 
guaranteed fresh. Get Post Toasties from 
your grocer today! They’re one of the 







Australia might increase the chance not 
only of Empire survival but Empire re- 
habilitation—David McNicoll, Sydney, 
Australia. 









A Post Cereal 
GUARANTEED FRESH! 


famous Post Cereals. 


Dont say'Corn Flakes; say 


fost Toasties 


—the BETTER. Corn Flakes 


A mass population move to the 
West makes it imperative that we get 
more out of our natural resources.—E. /. 
Kotok, chief, Forest Service Research Div. 


Triple your 


College coeds should be educated 
money back 


for marriage—Dr. George Stoddard, 


















if they're j $ : BAS 

iat ex trad 2 Seated president, University of Illinois. | 
as any - Carton In | 
corn flakes 7 +. maaan, There are so many things forbidden 

you ever 3 aoe that I sometimes wondered if I were com- 


mitting a crime when I looked in store 
windows.—Miss Mary Haskell, 81, mis- 
sionary returning from Bulgaria. 


Overwrap 


Actually, I'd say that women be- 
come suspicious about lipstick in one out 


A Product of General Foods of every ten of our missing-husband 





cases. On the basis of our investigations, 
I’d say they were right only about half 
the time.—Dan Eisenberg, tracer of miss- 


ing persons. 


As a practical matter, our huge 
national debt may never be wiped out. . 
We have insisted on a _ self-indulgent 
course that has spurned the athlete’s diet 
and insisted on staying fat on stolen 
sweets—or reserves drained from the fu- 
ture.—Dr. Edwin G. Nourse. 


Never before in the history of the 
world has a major nation, in five years’ 
time, lost so many objectives through the 
executive conduct of its foreign affairs as 
has this nation in these last five. years.— 
Harold E. Stassen, president, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


One hostess I know issued 50 invi- 
tations and found herself running out of 
food for 80 guests. The invited guests 
had dragged along Aunt Minnie or Uncle 





International 


Mrs. Shaw. Who expects Aunt Minnie? 


Bill or that friend from out of town.— 
Carolyn Hagner Shaw, editor, Social List 
of Washington, bemoaning Capital man- 
ners. 


Men want to marry womanly women. 
And women who want to get married have 
found that out.—Mrs. Nelle B. Stull, 
president, Widows and Widowers Club, 


Elyria, Ohio. 


We are living in a day when most 
decisions concerning our well-being are 
based upon political expediency first, and 
the well-being of the country and its citi- 
zens next.—Clyde C. Edmonds, manager, 
Utah Poultry and Farmers Cooperative. 


I’ve got the title, but not the million. 
Nobody can commercialize on being a 
hobo. It’s against the rules.—Jeff Davis, 
king of hoboes, denying he’s a millionaire. 


Most of the men don’t like to be 
seen. Most of my appointments for men 
are after hours——Mrs. Mildred Allen, 
beauty operator, Atlanta. 











nest: Personal Ever Buit-/ 


with sensational Magnecor aerial 
completely concealed in the cabinet 


At last, a “‘personal’’ portable with a big voice! Yes, with 
the full rich tone, the sensitivity, the performance you expect 
only in a much bigger radio. And yet it’s so compact, so 
handy you can pack it away in your traveling bag or carry 
it with you, easily and inconspicuously, wherever you go. 

THE MAGNECOR, an entirely new, kind of aerial perfected 
by Philco research, stays permanently concealed inside the 
cabinet. There’s no unsightly lid, loop or rod to lift. It’s 
the neatest, most convenient “‘personal’’ ever designed. 
Hear it, compare it. You'll agree, it’s easily the finest per- 
forming and most beautiful 3-way Personal radio ever built ! 


Philco 631... playson AC, DC 
or Batteries. $34.95 less batteries. 







Price slightly higher in South and West. 








NO lids to lift! 





NO loops to raise! 


NO rods to extend! 


PHILCO 
—The Finest 


tir 50 








Maytag ranges 
mean kitchen 
freedom 


Magjtag gas lites 
cleaner fasler | 


MAYTAG HOME 
SERVICE DIRECTOR 


UO grea megs was too busy 
preparing meals and keep- 
ing her wood range fired to 
enjoy the balmy days of spring 
and summer. 

But you can be freed from 
hours of kitchen time with the 
wonderful Maytag Dutch 
Oven Gas Range. 


— 


SS 


You'll cook —<——- 
an entire meal Ps Oa 
over one tiny Se 
flame in the =—_ 
Dutch Cooker Well! 

And you'll cook a complete 
oven dinner without even be- 
ing in the kitchen! Yes, you 
can cook the automatic Dutch 
Oven way ...or by usual meth- 
ods, in the Dual Performance 
oven. 


And the 
—<| Maytag is easy 
—— kes _toclean! Burn- 


saws <& ers lift right 
Bie ae out, anda whisk 
with a damp cloth makes them 
gleam like new. 

Another time-saver! 
The Sizzle- 
Serve broiler 
doubles as a 
handsome serv- 
ing tray. 





Maytag’s famous Gyrafoam washing action 
washes everything clean—work shirts, overalls, 
play clothes, and towels! 


Water stays hot longer in Maytag’s big roomy 
tub. Cleaner, too, for the soil is caught in a 
special Sediment Trap and can’t recirculate 
through water and clothes. 


For the cleanest washes year after year, no 
other washer can equal a Maytag! 








Enjoy your new Maytag now... pay for it 
with a liberal trade-in and low monthly pay- 
ments. Your nearest Maytag dealer is listed in 
the phone book. Call him today for a free 
demonstration. 


The Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa. 


With typical Maytag con- 
struction throughout, this 
range will be your friend for 
years! See the six beautiful 
new Maytag gas ranges... 
each fully approved by the 
American Gas Association for 
LP bottled or city gas. 





Be sure to see the new Maytag 
Automatic! Washing, rinsing, spin- 
drying, Maytag does it all 
automatically! 


Majlag WASHERS © IRONERS * RANGES + FREEZERS 








Education 





Anomie in Atlanta 


“Boy, that’s what I call acute ano- 
mie!” whistled Bleecker Totten, one of 
225 students at Oglethorpe University. 

The case Totten was diagnosing was 
that of a housewife in North Atlanta, 
Ga., the city (pop.: about 6,000) in which 
the university is located—12 miles north- 
east of the heart of Atlanta. He had gone 
to her house to question her about her 
community. She told him she hated it and 
slammed the door in his face. 

Totten didn’t wince at the affront. 
Rather, he took it knowledgeably as a 
symptom of anomie, which, he had 
learned in a new and unusual course in 
the university’s Division of Citizenship, is 
a sickness of a community. It means, in 
short, “ruleslessness” and is found wher- 
ever people in a community are in con- 
flict about what they want, where they 
have no common set of beliefs to guide 
them. 

Vacuum. The professor who set up 
the course, kind-faced Dr. Gerhart Nie- 
meyer, had seen the phenomenon at work 


_ before—in his native Germany. There, in 


pre-Hitlerian days when he was a student, 
he had observed Germans developing 
themselves as individuals only, failing to 
learn to unite with their fellow men. They 
drifted aimlessly and unhappily in a 
social-emotional vacuum that ultimately 
was filled for them by Hitler. 

Today Niemeyer thinks that “had 
there been strong local cohesion in Ger- 
many, Hitler wouldn’t have risen to 
power.” His fervent desire to see local 
communities strengthened in the United 
States, now his adopted country, explains 
why the topic selected this year for study 
in his Conference on Public Policy, a 
“project” course for juniors and seniors, 
became “The Community of North 
Atlanta.” 

Small Time Stuff. At first, few of 
his 19 students thought local government 
could be anything but “unimportant” and 
“dull.” But after exposure to several 
books on ideal democratic communities, 
they were convinced that the local com- 
munity is the scene where the battle for 
freedom is won or lost. They had also 
seen, under the co-direction of Dr. Nie- 
meyer and instructor Theodore Walter, 
that North Atlanta hadn’t functioned as a 
real community in the 28 years since 
it was incorporated: 

Then they had a visitor from Yale 
University, political theorist Prof. Will- 
moore Kendall. He gave two lectures, 
and the course became downright excit- 
ing. Said Kendall: “I find no excuse for 
the kind of local situation in which the 
average American—mostly uncomplain- 
ingly, I grant you—lives today; and I 
find no explanation for it save . . . the 
view that there is nothing ‘important’ 
for collective authority to do locally.” If, 
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however, no one complains about it, why 
get excited? Because, he said, “people 
generally, in the United States in our 
time, tend to regard their local environ- 
ment as a ‘given.’ . . . I believe people 
would complain, and to high heaven, if 
they but had a sense of what the possi- 
bilities in this area are.” 

Unfathomed Power. Citizens 
could get together and do something, for 
example, about play space for their chil- 
dren or about their doctor-shortage. 
The important thing, however, Kendall 
stressed, is not so much what people do 
as that they realize it is for them to de- 
cide what they will and won’t do. 

The students now saw that if they 
believed in democracy (literally, rule by 
the people), their job was not to tell 
the North Atlantans what they ought to 
do, but rather to let them decide for them- 
selves. So they organized themselves into 
four committees. Three would find out 
what people wanted in the way of com- 
munity services (water, sewage, educa- 
tion, etc.), what kind of community life 
they had—if any—and to what extent 
they were victims of anomie. The fourth 
would suggest ways for North Atlantans 
to achieve their aims. 

Lost Citizens. Students on the first 
three committees drew up questions, then 
fanned out to put them to the local popu- 
lace. Most of the people interviewed said 
they didn’t care what happened; they 
were satisfied with things as they were. 
“Why,” said a girl student, “one woman 
I talked to didn’t even know she lived in 
North Altanta.” 

By last week, midway in their 
course, the students were outspokenly dis- 
gusted with North Atlantans. At an eve- 
ning meeting to which they had invited 
three civic leaders, they let go their in- 
dignation. While their teachers sat mutely 
at the sidelines, the students conducted 
the grilling. The leaders, it turned out, 
gave them little more satisfaction than 
the ordinary citizens. They asked two 


city councilmen the final question: “What 
would you like most to see done in this 
community?” Their answer: “Just keep- 
ing on going like it’s been going since 
the war.” 

When their guests had left, the 
students let down their hair: How, in the 
face of such apathy, could they draw up 
the recommendations they were expected 
to deliver by the end of the term? 

Unknown Desires. Niemeyer sug- 
gested to them that perhaps their ques- 
tions had been wrong; were they posing 
alternatives for the North Atlantans? He 
hoped the students would grasp the dif- 
ference between what North Atlantans 
say they want (for example: to do noth- 
ing) and what they really want but may 
not be aware of. 

Dr. Niemeyer thinks it is unlikely 
that his students will arouse the North 
Atlantans. But the students themselves 
have been awakened. And they are learn- 
ing, as a democratic group, how to face 
a common problem and to try to find a 
solution. 


Strike in New York 


On a Tuesday morning last fortnight, 
thousands of New York City high school 
students quit their classes and converged 
by foot, bus and subway on City Hall. 
There, for the next four days, they 
paraded, threw assorted objects at police- 
men’s horses and chanted “We Want 
Willie!” (Mayor William O’Dwyer). 

Objectives seemed to be two. One 
was a raise for teachers, who had asked 
for $600-a-year increases, had been of- 
fered instead $250 and, in protest, cut out 
“after hours” activities such as coaching 
athletics and supervising dances. But 
few students claimed that teachers had 
encouraged the strike. A more likely 
motive was the spring weather. Sig- - 
nificantly, the strike, which reached a 
peak of 22,000 students on Friday, 
petered out on Saturday. 





Sticking pins in North Atlanta. Oglethorpe students grill a leader. (SEE: Anomie) 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


A VERSATILE ELECTRONIC BRAIN, recently installed by Buick Division of General 
Motors Corp., is solving one of the last great mass production prob-— 
lems-——how to couple variety with standardization. It handles the 
office routine of production by teletype, perforated tape, punch cards 
and machines that can "read" penciled specifications and instruct 
other machines to act accordingly. To meet customers' preferences, 
it can give instructions for the use of 14,000 design items in combi- 
nations, involving 32 models, 15 colors, 30 different kinds of trim 
and 21 different accessories. 

PRESIDENT LEE R. JACKSON of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. foresees a restful de- 
velopment for drivers: electronically operated passenger cars. It will 
be possible, he says, to drive onto a highway, throw a switch and have 
electronic controls take over. The driver will simply "ride the beam" 
to his destination with steering, speed and braking done electroni- 
cally. 

JACKSON THINKS THE U.S. should be preparing for electronically-operated cars 
with more through-arteries, without cross-over traffic, and rubber- 
and-—asphalt roads with built-in toaster-like de-icing filaments. 
Another Jackson forecast: Atomic energy will power cars, trucks and 
buses "when industry is given a look-in and go-ahead." 

BOOMS OF MANY KINDS have hitched to the coattails of a soaring economy. Tex- 
tile, chemical, utility and paper companies that pigeonholed expansion 
plans last year, when the outlook became uncertain, are getting them 
out again and putting them in effect. 

WEST COAST DOUGLAS FIR MILLS, overloaded with orders and fearing a runaway mar- 
ket, are refusing to accept more advance orders for this important 
building material. Heaviest demand comes from California, Texas, the 
Midwest and Florida. 

DAIRY FOODS are hitting an all-time high, with per-capita consumption up 15% 
and ice cream topping the list. 

THE TELEVISION BUYING WAVE has stepped up sales of living room furniture far 
beyond anything manufacturers and dealers anticipated. Folding, swi- 
vel and barrel chairs, love seats on casters and hassocks are selling 
great guns-——as is almost anything else labeled as helpful in cramming 
more TV-watchers into the living room. Among popular items: tele- 
vision hobby-horses so youngsters can gallop and shoot rubber-tipped 
missiles wildly while viewing Westerns; snap-on trays so televiewers 
won't starve if they get glued to their chairs. 

CHAIRMAN M. LEE MARSHALL of Continental Baking Co. cheered the bakers' conven- 
tion in Kansas City when he said: "the diet excitement is over the 
peak. We have been the victims of . . . diet fads and uninformed 
practitioners who counseled the fair sex that baked goods were bad 
for their figures . .. now there is greater appreciation of the place 
of baked goods in a well-balanced diet." 


MODERATE GAINS IN MEN'S CLOTHING SALES are expected for this fall and winter. 
With opening orders from retailers already covering 60% of seasonal 
requirements, manufacturers are hoping to recover from the 1949 slump 


by marketing 20 million suits. 
EVEN IF THEY CAN DO IT, they will still be 15% behind 1948 sales. The lag, 


~ which means only 35% of American men will buy a suit this year and 
only one out of 10 will buy a coat, the industry tentatively blames 


on backward promotion methods. 











present negotiations for a new contract with UAW-CIO and other unions 
withou* a strike. Reason: they feel that, after the GM 113-day strike 
of 1945-46 and the recently settled Chrysler 100-day strike, workers ~ 
and members of their families will be extremely loathe to face the 
economic losses which they know can't be made up even over a long 
period of years. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
PATHFINDER 
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He’s not worrying about security 


And it's right that he shouldn't be ... in fact he shouldn't have to worry about 


security for the rest of his life. 


Of course it'll take some planning to banish security worries, planning you have 
to take care of now, that he'll have to shoulder later on. But planning can give 


him security. 


He can be assured now of a good start in life if your insurance program in- 
cludes provision for his college education. He can be assured, too, of income for 
the family after you have passed your best earning days, or in case anything were 


to happen that would leave him fatherless. 


Adequate insurance protection for those close to you gives so much for so 
little that it’s every man’s duty to make sure his and his family's insurance coverage 


is fully sufficient. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS 1! PARKINSON - PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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Business 





Cheep! 


Last week, in Alton, IIl., Elmer G. 
Hoffman advertised: “Will give 12 cock- 
erel baby chicks to anyone bringing con- 
tainer, while they last.” 

Two block-long lines of shoe box- 
carrying customers lined up four abreast. 
The supply of 10,000 chicks was soon ex- 
hausted. Then Hoffman sat back com- 
placently awaiting developments. He was 
betting that his pump priming would 
produce a business gusher—counting on 
the number of sacks of feed necessary 
to satisfy the husky appetites of those 
cockerels before they reached frying age. 
His business: chick feed. 


Industry’s Moving Man 


Fresh out of University of Chicago 
law school, impish and _pink-cheeked, 
Maurice Fulton got a job with Felix 
Fantus. Fantus ran a rather unusual 
business, a factory-locating service. For 
a fee, he helped industries locate where 
costs would be lowest, convenience great- 
est and profits highest. 

At the end of Maurice’s first day’s 
work, 10 years ago, Fantus complimented 
him: “You’ve got a future in this busi- 
ness because you’re completely unhandi- 
capped by the slightest notion of what 
it’s all about!” 

Last week, Fulton, now 35, a one- 
third owner of the Fantus Factory Locat- 
ing Co. and manager of its Chicago 
branch, returned from a three-week in- 
spection trip covering 10,000 miles and 
investigating more than a dozen com- 
munities for industrial clients seeking 


new spots. During the last 10 months he 
and his New York associates (the com- 
pany has 21 locating specialists) traveled 
more than 500,000 miles, surveyed nearly 
100 cities and found locations for more 
than 20 clients. 

Right now, says Fulton, more com- 
panies are seeking new locations than at 
any time in the past 30 years. High 
freight rates, soaring production costs 
and labor complications have impressed 
them anew with the desirability of being 
in the right community. Many companies 
have profits they’d rather spend on ad- 
vantageous relocating than give away in 
taxes. 

Geographic Logic. The accom- 
panying chart shows graphically why so 
many companies are on the move. The 
case shown is that of a California chem- 
ical manufacturer. He had been bringing 
his raw materials all the way from In- 
diana, Missouri and Illinois, then ship- 
ping his finished products back East. Re- 
locating his plant nearer his source of 
materials will save him $100,000 a year 
in freight charges and $30,000 in labor 
costs. 

Just as more industries than ever be- 
fore are interested in relocating, more 
communities than ever before are parad- 
ing the advantages they offer industries 
willing to come there. 

When seeking a new locality, says 
Fulton, manufacturers usually ask three 


questions about the prospective com- 
munity: Does it have a cooperative 
spirit? Are its utilities reasonably 


priced? Is there a reasonable labor at- 
titude? 

For example, Tyrone, Pa., off the 
beaten track, is located in the hills near 
Williamsport. Surveys showed a good 
community spirit and—though wages 
were high—the workers liked to give a 
full day’s work for a good day’s pay. 

When the Chicago Rivet & Machine 
Co. asked Fantus to recommend a site, 


SAVING FREIGHT BILLS 


Factory's old location, distant from its 
Midwest source of supply (1) and from its 
Southern market (2). 

Factory relocated close to both its 

taw materials (1) and to its market (2). 


ies 


1. Raw materials 





Pathfinder 


Strategic shift. Relocating factory pays in higher profits. (SEE: Moving Man) 
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Lawrence-Phillip Studios 
Maurice Fulton. He wields the magic 
Fantus wand. (SEE: Moving Man) 


Tyrone was one of those he suggested. 
Special studies showed every group in 
Tyrone, from service clubs to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was interested in add- 
ing to the local payrolls. Employers and 
employes respected and liked each other; 
all were enthusiastic about the idea of 
having a new company move in. 

Put Up. Then Fulton asked Tyrone 
businessmen if they wanted to take a 
gamble on an A-1 profit. They promptly 
subscribed $50,000 to add to $30,000 put 
up by the company for a plant. All sub- 
scriptions would be paid back in the 
form of rental. 

Then a productivity problem arose 
that of swiftly preparing 125 workers for 
new jobs. The town offered use of the 
high school. Machines were set up in the 
basement. Workers were trained before 
the new factory was ready. Result for 
the company: a completely satisfactory 
relocation. For Tyrone: a new industry 
employing 125 people on a $400,000 pay- 
roll. 

“But don’t get the idea,” Fulton went 
on, “that inducements are the main thing. 
Many are turned down. Some companies 
don’t want to feel under obligation to 
the town they select, while others fear 
a ‘gift? may hide undesirable things.” 

Minimum Come-on. No city or 
town can hope to have equal attractive- 
ness for all types of manufacturers. But 
there are certain “musts” any good com- 
munity has to meet before the Fantus 
people will recommend it for considera- 
tion. 

Among these are: adequate sewage 
disposal (no bad odors); good water 
supply; adequate housing (especially 
necessary if the incoming company brings 
a technical and executive staff) ; reason- 
able taxes and low utility rates; low 
bonded indebtedness; low crime rate; 
good fire protection. 

Among other main factors studied by 
Fantus and its clients before a move is 
undertaken are these: proximity to neces- 
sary raw materials, to the company’s 
principal markets and to good transporta- 
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“Now, sir, 
are you ready 
for the next 
question about 


metals?” 





4 
i 
- John Reed King, Quiz Master on Give and Take, C.B.S. 
i ‘ 
QUESTION What is our cheapest metal and what does it 
cost per pound —5¢, 19%, 75¢? 
ANSWER Steel is our cheapest metal. And Steel works for EVERYONE 
Steel is sold at an average price of less than 5¢ 
i a pound, f.0.b. the mills, by America’s more 
than 200 steel companies. That's why steel is so widely used. 

See how Steel's average price compares with that of other metals. 
Recent prices have been ranging like this: 
{ 
i SP res 4 «see 5¢ lb. Aluminum ......... 17¢ lb. 
: RE Re. we a kee 10¢ Ib. a ae ee 19¢ Ib 
A ee 12¢ Ib RI i i oid: 25¢ Ib 
Whi canvass: 75¢ Ib 
t AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE e 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. ¥Y. 
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Somewhere near you 
today, another Lennox 
heating system has been 
installed, another 
family has chosen 
the winter air condition- 
ing that means complete 

comfort, lasting 
dependability, 
maximum economy. 

For a free heating 
estimate, for prices and 
convenient terms, 
consult your Lennox 
dealer today. Look in 
your classified telephone 
directory for his name, 
or write to Lennox. 


ASK ABOUT CONVENIENT 
TIME PAYMENT PLAN! 


Over 87 different LENNOX models 
.. for gas, oil, coal, or LP gas, plus 
home and store cooling equipment 


THE LENNOX 
FURNACE COMPANY 


World's Largest Manufacturers and 
Engineers of Warm Air Heating Systems 


Be ew) 


Marshalltown, ta. 5 Opa. 0. . Syracuse, N.Y. . Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Decatur, Ga. + Salt Lake City, Utah - Pasadena, Calif. 





For a FREE copy of the new booklet, “How to 
Select Your Heating System,”’ address Dept. P-517, 
your nearest Lennox office. 
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tion; adequacy of the labor supply and 
its steadiness on the job. 

Fulton says that communities desir- 
ing to attract new industries should act 
on the following suggestions: 

@ @ See that the essential services 
—power, pumping station, fire depart- 
ment and its equipment—are in good 
shape. 

e © Clean out gambling, vice, polit- 
ical corruption. 

@ @ Make a fair, accurate appraisal 
of what the community really can offer. 
(A town of 2,500, for instance, shouldn’t 
court a company that will need 1,000 or 
more employes.) 

e @ Before angling for giants like 
General Electric, Ford or General Mo- 
tors, get behind the businesses already in 
town. See that they have the kind of 
cooperation which means success for 
them and community prosperity. 

e @ Settle any strikes, especially vi- 
olent ones. If there is strike violence, 
provide adequate police protection. 

Spokesmen for smaller communities 
frequently wonder why such towns may 
be more attractive to industry than big 
cities. Fulton’s answer: 

e @ Productivity is greater. Trans- 
portation to and from work takes less 
time, keeps employes fresher. Outside at- 
tractions are limited, workers enjoy sim- 
pler recreations, go to bed earlier, enjoy 
their jobs more and produce more. 

e@ @ Job turnover is less, since work- 
ers have roots in the locality. If lay- 
offs become necessary, employes often 
can fall back on earnings from small 
farms. In general, the labor situation 
is happier and strikes fewer than in 
large cities. 

e @ Plant layout may be more suit- 
able. Modern manufacturing favors one- 
story operation; city land costs too much 
for this type of construction. 

Any town wanting a new industry 
will find these thumbnail histories en- 
lightening, and they may suggest courses 
of action: 

Kokomo, Ind., was in desperate 
financial condition in 1938, with large un- 
employment. But the city fathers raised 
$85,000 to buy and renovate a vacant 
building which they leased to the Re- 
liance Mfg. Co., Chicago apparel makers, 
for $10 a year. This was smart generosity 
for Kokomo, because Reliance has since 
paid out several million dollars for pay- 
roll and literally kept the city on its 
feet. 

Columbia, Miss., a one-industry 
lumber town, lost its livelihood when the 
last of its timber was cut. Store after 
store closed. Youngsters fresh out of 
school had to seek jobs elsewhere. Then 
Columbia merchants raised $80,000— 
some mortgaged their own homes to help 
—and built a garment plant, though the 
town had had no previous experience in 
this type of operation. Reliance Mfg. Co. 
moved in with the agreement that after 
the company had spent $3 million for 
payroll, over a 10-year period, the com- 
pany would own the plant. Reliance paid 
that much to employes in three years, 
finally employed 700 local people. Its 
plant is still there and the success of its 


move has brought other companies to 
town. 

Columbus, Ohio, is an “over- 
looked” city to which few companies have 
moved in recent years. It has excellent 
rail connections on main line roads from 
Pittsburgh to Chicago, nearness to popu- 
lous areas, and a good labor supply. Its 
housing is not overstrained. Columbus 
might prove ideal for metal working com- 
panies, machinery producers, electronics 
firms. 

Quincy, Ill. (pop. 40,000), is an- 
other opportunity for an alert manufac- 
turer. On the Mississippi, with cheap 
water transportation, it also has fast, 
main line railroad connections to Chicago 
and Kansas City. It’s a good town for an 
industry that needs a large labor force 
and wants to ship by barge. 


Old Man With a Lamp 


When “W. C.” Coleman, president 


of The Coleman Company, Inc., of Wich- | 


ita, Kansas, was 59, his son Clarence, a 
cocky 20-year-old undergraduate at the 
University of Kansas, challenged the 
“old man” at tennis. 

W. C. walloped him in straight sets. 
Last week, on the eve of his 80th birth- 
day (May 21), “W. C.” was still wallop- 
ing his opposition. Back from a quick 
run to New York he called in his sons, 
Sheldon, 48, and Clarence, 41, both vice- 
presidents in the company, to report 
progress. 

The Coleman Blend-Air heater, lat- 
est. in the company’s long list of lighting 
and heating equipment, looked like a 
good bet. He had shown it to dealers an ! 
publicity men in New York, and the 
liked it. If Blend-Air went as expected, i 
would add substantially to the company’s 
$25 million annual gross and be a fittin 
milestone for its 50th anniversary jubile~ 
year. 

Already leading the home heating 
field, The Coleman Company, with plants 
in Wichita, Toronto, and La Porte, Ind., 





Yarnell-Nelson 


“W.C.” He hangs lanterns in head hunt- 
ers’ huts. (SEE: Old Man With a Lamp) 
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looked forward to equaling 1949; net 
sales: $24 million. 

Main reason for this success: old 
“W. C.” himself. Raised on a Kansas 
farm, he quit law school in 1900, went on 
the road to sell a new-fangled gasoline 
pressure lamp. When buyers balked he 
hired out the lamps at $1 a week. 

Glow to Blaze. Within a year he 
was in business for himself. By 1905 he 
had sold light to places as far away as 
Albuquerque and San Diego, had even 
illuminated the first night football game 
in U.S. history. That year Coleman’s 
“Hydro-Carbon Light Co.” began making 
its own lamps. 

Since then the Coleman gasoline 
pressure lamps and many a later Cole- 
man product (camp stove, hot plate, the 
G.I. pocket stove) have found their way 
into practically every corner of the globe. 
G.I.s in the South Pacific saw Coleman 
lanterns hanging in head hunters’ huts. 

This week, with half a dozen Wich- 
ita clubs planning parties to celebrate 
his birthday, “W. C.” was still as perky 
as a Coleman cooker, bright as a pres- 
sure mantle lamp, had no plan to retire. 


And Make It Snappy 
Last week Brig Gen. David Sarnoff, 


board chairman of Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica, was telling an assembly of share- 
holders that the company’s earnings had 
taken a big jump—from $6 million in 
the first quarter of 1949 to $11 million 
for the same period this year. 

There was a pause for applause, but 
instead, a woman shareholder jumped to 
her feet and began an indignant and de- 
tailed account of the difficulties she was 
having with her television set. 

Sarnoff explained that in some areas 
reception was difficult. “But how’m I 
going to get my set fixed?” she asked. 

A good brigadier general knows 
when he’s licked. Said Sarnoff: “We'll 
send a repairman to put it in good order 
right away.” 


The Brief Case 


The Bristol-Myers Co.’s reply to a 
Federal Trade Commission complaint 
about charges of misleading anti-hista- 
mine advertising was so hot and sizzling 
the FTC ordered it stricken from the 
record, an unprecedented action so far as 
old-timers could remember. The B.-M. 
blast questioned the chances of a fair 
hearing, said the Commission was “pre- 
disposed” to prejudge the case from fear 
of criticism by some members of Con- 
gress and by organized medicine, “upon 
which it depended” for free professional 
witnesses. B.-M. also argued that numer- 
ous clinical experiments had demon- 
strated the efficacy of its product. 

The American Journal of Nursing, 
celebrating its 50th anniversary at San 
Francisco last week, gave editors and 
publishers something to think about. 
Owned, edited and controlled exclusively 
by nurses, AJN got its start when a 
handful of nurses formed a joint stock 
company in 1900 (24 shares at $100, sold 
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*What CREDIT BALANCE Means 


Credit Balance means a minus total. Eas- 
ily subtract a larger number from a 
smaller figure. It’s a bookkeeping time- 
Saver in credit extension, accounts pay- 
able, payroll, inventory, etc. Credit Bal- 
ance is Standard Equipment on all 8 col- 
umn Executive Models at no extra cost. 
Precision built. Fast! Easy to operate; 
anyone can use! Easy to carry! Liberal 
trade-in; credit terms! 

Victor branch offices or authorized 
dealers in all principal cities. Consult 
classified section of your phone book, or 


write us for name of your nearest dealer. EASY TO CARRY 
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VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., Chicago 18 
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FALSE TEETH 


YET MY MOUTH FEELS 
FRESH, CLEAN AND COOL 


_ No DENTURE BREATH” 


*“POLIDENT is wonderful. It leaves 
my plate feeling cool, and clean, 
and fresh-tasting. And | know 
I'm safe from Denture Breath.” 

Mrs. O. C., Clear Lake, lowa 





¥2 know what Mrs. O. C. means, 
don’t you! It’s a wonderful feeling 
to know that you’re not offending 
friends with Denture Breath. And it’s 
great when your plates feel clean and 
coolandfresh—from their Polident bath. 


Remember—those dental plates of 
yours need the special care of a special 
denture cleanser. Don’t brush them. 
Soak your plates in Polident every day. 
It’s so easy and quick. And Polident 
soaks into every corner and crevice— 
places brushing never seems to reach. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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to nurses only), published the first issues 
from the bedroom of the magazine’s first 
editor, Sophia F. Palmer, a working 
nurse, in Rochester, N.Y. 

Because the editors were unversed 
in business methods, their first issue was 
held up when ready for mailing because 
they had forgotten to incorporate. The 
founders knew what they wanted, put the 
Journal on its feet by turning earnings 
back into magazine improvement, built 
up circulation by appealing to readers, 
while resisting enforced circulation 
schemes to tie AJN to membership in 
nurses’ organizations. Successive nurse- 
editors took journalism courses, learned 
new advertising and promotion methods, 
but stuck to the original policies of Nurse 
Palmer and her friends. Today the 
world’s largest professional magazine 
with a voluntarily paid circulation (106,- 
000). AJN could trace its success to the 
sound business judgment of the nurses. 


Detour—to Utopia 


Most Americans agree that commu- 
nism itself is the world’s biggest lie. 
Many think the second biggest is: that 
America’s free enterprise system is not 
in danger. 

Last week, all over the U.S. indus- 
trialists and other leaders of opinion 
struck out against a trend they fear— 
toward some kind of totalitarianism. 

In the vanguard was Harold E. Stas- 
sen, president of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, former Governor of Minnesota 
and unsuccessful contender for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination in 1948. 

Stassen addressed 2,500 members of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington, where they had gathered for their 
38th annual meeting. (After Stassen’s 
talk the Chamber elected Otto Seyferth 
president. Seyferth owns the West Michi- 
gan Steel Foundry Co. of Muskegon. He 
started as a machinist’s helper, joined a 
union, became a union organizer. Since 
1940, when he was elected a board mem- 
ber, he has served as chairman of its 
committee on labor relations.) 

Stassen told the Chamber that Amer- 
ican workmen are grossly misinformed 
about the operation of our economic sys- 
tem. “American capitalism,” he said, “is 
the most undersold economical system in 
all history and socialism and communism 
. . . the most oversold . . . if American 
workers ever get to understand it thor- 
oughly they will force both major parties 
to stop the drift toward socialism. . . .” 

Pinning the Blame. Stassen fol- 
lowed this talk with another, before the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Republican 
County Committee in New York. There 
he attacked President Truman for follow- 
ing the methods of foreign economic so- 
cialists. He termed Truman the worst 
President ever to occupy the White 
House and one of the cleverest politi- 
cians. Truman, he said, had learned his 
methods in the Pendergast School of 
Kansas City. 

“It is strange,” he said, “but it is 
true that the methods of the foreign 
economic socialists and of the domestic 


_to the 


Black Star 


Otto Seyferth. Onetime labor leader 
now heads U.S. Chamber. (SEE: Detour) 


political bosses are very similar. Both 
make extravagant, extreme and_ rosy 
promises. Both collect heavy taxes from 
the people. Both give less than they 
promise. Both keep a lot of the people’s 
money for themselves in government. 

“The tragedy for America is that the 
same school which made Truman such a 
clever politician made him such a bad 
President. This is true because it is a 
school whose graduates are lacking in a 
sense of idealism and who minimize the 
importance of honesty and integrity. .. .” 

Next-strongest statement on the same 
subject came from Benjamin F. Fairless, 
president of U.S. Steel Corp., in a talk 
Baltimore. Md., Association of 
Commerce. 

“I do not fear communism,” he said, 
“because every passing day proves its 
utter failure. . . . People know that if 


Acme 


Harold E. Stassen. A demerit for the 
Pendergast School, (SEE: Detour) 
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communism were really working success- 
fully there would be no need for police 
state oppression, phony trials and slave 
labor camps behind the Iron Curtain. ... 
I do not fear fascism because it has 
killed the three great nations that adopt- 
ed it. ... Ido not fear outright socialism 
because, in Europe today, socialism is 
living on the dole, and America is the 
only country able to foot the bill for it. 

Inside Job. “But when somebody in 
Washington starts telling me how much 
he loves the free enterprise system and 
how he proposes to save it from itself, 
I shake in my shoes. . . . In Washington 
today theorists, bureaucrats and econo- 
mists are switching the signs . .. trying 
to take down all the honest guideposts 
and put up others reading: ‘Detour—to 
Utopia’. . . . That is nothing léss than 
economic murder ... it is hard for me to 
believe that all these signpost jugglers 
are so innocent and so credulous that 
they can sincerely suppose they are point- 
ing the way to salvation. .. .” 


More Mortars in Motion 


Brick manufacturers had pleaded 
with masons’ unions for years to admit 
apprentices to fill depleted ranks. For 
almost as long, the powerful Bricklayers, 
Masons & Plasterers International Union 
(AFL) ignored the pleas. “Not enough 
work to go around,” said the union. Ex- 
cept to sons of bricklayers, union doors 
were closed. 

By last week, however, the union’s 
attitude on apprentices had done an 
about-face. At the big AFL Union In- 
dustries Show in Philadelphia, the union 
proudly paraded 45 of its top apprentices 
in a national bricklaving competition. 

With nearly 13,000 fledgling crafts- 
men now learning their trade under union 
auspices in 44 states, the union had 
launched a whole new generation of 
bricklayers. In doing so, it also had de- 
ferred the threat of the trade’s actual ex- 
tinction, something that looked very pos- 
sible in 1945, when a frightening Labor 
Department survey revealed that a third 
of the union’s 100,000 members had 
drifted into other work. The average age 
of those remaining was 55. 

At that point, the brick manufactur- 
ers had stepped in. With Government 
and public opinion behind them, the 
brickmakers offered to help promote 
Union apprenticeship, threatened to open 
their own non-union trade schools. Under 
this pressure, the union’s check-vested 
president, Harry C. Bates, lifted all train- 
ing restrictions on trainees. Within a 
year, 10,000 apprentice masons were 
clambering up scaffolds for training. 

Wide Open. As spectators watched 
perspiring “cub” bricklayers at Phila- 
delphia’s Convention Hall, the union an- 
nounced 3,000 trainees a year would be 
admitted to the union. At $20 a day, ap- 
plicants probably would be numerous. 

But the question of bricklayers’ pro- 
duction-rates remains unanswered. Con- 
testants at Philadelphia were judged for 
workmanship and accuracy. The cham- 
pionship didn’t go to the boy who laid 
the most bricks. 
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Vacatiou Pua: - 


is a family affair 


in NEW MEXICO 
THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 





YOu will stand in stunned 
amazement when you see Carlsbad 

Caverns National Park, and off 
the-beaten-track you'll likely Ait 
discover some unheralded fiesta © o& 
or local celebration as gay arn 
and colorful as the celebrators &"’' 
themselves. At Indian pueblos, SB 
where customs and dress have 
changed but little since the ¥ 4 
days of Conquistadores, you will 
thrill to the throbbing rhythm 
of the tom-tom heralding 
an age-old ceremonial. The 
pleasing graciousness of Spanish 
culture and the lingering traces 
of a rollicking...robust Old 
West add individuality to this 
land of contrasts. Once you 


have shared these things, 
you'll never forget them! 


Wal This 


.... AND WE'LL SEND YOU OUR 
FREE BOOKLET AND MAPS, PRONTO! 



















Room 1326, State Capitol © Santa Fe,New Mexico 
Please send free: 1) New booklet “Land of Enchantment” 
OC Official Highway Map, 0 New Mexico "Recreation Map” 
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Health 


Polio: No Help From ACTH 


Ever since clinicians gave arthritics 
the wonder hormone, ACTH, and saw 
them rise from their wheel chairs, Ameri- 
cans have been led to believe the magic 
compound eventually would cure any- 
thing from hernia to housemaid’s knee. 
Last week, however, ACTH publicly 
stubbed its toe on the most poignant 
disease of all: polio. 

At the Children’s Medical Center in 
Boston, five pediatricians, headed by Dr. 
Lewis L. Coriell, ran tests on 70 patients 
in the early stages of infantile paralysis. 
To 35 of them, selected by lot, they gave 
doses of adrenocorticotropic hormone; to 
the others, only a neutral pill. 

Sad Fact. Their findings, as report- 
ed in the American Medical Journal, 
proved dismally conclusive. Of those pa- 
tients treated with ACTH, 66% developed 
paralysis; of those untreated, 63%. Nei- 
ther in pain, spasm, tenderness, nor dura- 
tion of the sensitive period could any dif- 
ferences be noted between one group and 
the other. The most that could be said 
for the ACTH doses: they did no harm. 


Why Not Stop TB? 


Exposed by X-rays, hemmed in by 
health drives, tuberculosis—the White 
Plague—still runs amuck through the 
civilized world. In the United States alone 
last year, TB claimed more than 40,000 
victims, the highest toll exacted by any 
communicable disease. Citing such facts, 
one U.S. specialist last week asked loudly 
why America, with a tested TB vaccine 
at its disposal, wasn’t using it. 

Dr. Edward J. O’Brien of Detroit, ad- 
dressing the American Association for 
Thoracic Surgery, reminded his col- 
leagues that French researchers a genera- 
tion ago developed a safe strain of tuber- 
cle bacilli which, upon injection, sharply 
raised the body’s resistance to new in- 
fection. They dubbed the vaccine “BCG.” 

In ensuing years, doctors have used 
BCG in more than 30,000,000 inoculations 
all over the globe. The USSR now vac- 
cinates every newborn baby with it. The 
American occupation authorities in Japan 
have made it compulsory—with an at- 
tendant drop in Japan’s TB death rate 
from 280 per 100,000 in 1945 to 169 in 
1949. 

Asserted Dr. O’Brien: “BCG has been 
universally accepted as absolutely harm- 
less, and it confers immunity up to 90% 
or over. There can no longer be any valid 
reason for it being withheld.” Present 
methods of tackling TB “won’t solve the 
problem in a thousand years. . . . It’s 
amazing that the United States Public 
Health Service can’t see that.” 

Unstable & Incomplete. Retorted 
the USPHS, in the person of Dr. Robert 
J. Anderson, chief TB expert: data on the 








Detroit News 


Head-on. Dr. O’Brien said: “Let’s go!” 


performance, proper doses, and uniform- 
ity of BCG “are woefully incomplete.” 
Even estimates of how soon after manu- 
facture the vaccine must be used vary 
from 5 to 14 days. To put the Govera- 
ment’s seal of approval on BCG, said An- 
derson, would make it “the most unstable 
vaccine so licensed in the United States.” 

As O’Brien and Anderson squabbled 
over BCG, two significant developments 
elbowed their way into the argument. 
Bacteriologist Fred D. Stimpert of De- 
troit reported successful tests on animals 
of a new, more reliable vaccine. Made 
not of weak, live TB germs (as in BCG), 
but of dead bacilli cooked by ultraviolet 
rays, it confers on guinea pigs as great 
immunity as does BCG. Moreover, it 
keeps, without degenerating, for months. 

Second, the laboratories of Charles 
Pfizer & Co. turned up with a mold-drug 
named Viomycin “capable of suppressing 
the course of tuberculous infection to an 
appreciable degree.” Four years ago, 
streptomycin hit the headlines with claims 
of the same sort, and the German drug, 
TB-1, followed last year with other 
claims. 

Diminishing Returns. But many 
TB patients, after repeated doses, seemed 





USPHS 


... Dr. Anderson of Public Health said: 
“Let’s go slow!” (SEE: Stop TB?) 
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to get less and less benefit from strepto- 
mycin, while TB-1 showed serious side- 
effects. 

The big advantage of Viomycin is 
that it appears effective against even these 
germs which resist streptomycin, and, so 
far, it has proved safe to use. 

Neither the new vaccine nor the new 
drug, however, were likely to stop Dr. 
O’Brien’s crusade to get every American 
inoculated with BCG at four-year inter- 
vals “from the cradle to the grave.” The 
other vaccine, he observed, is still in the 
experimental stage. As for Viomycin, it 
is better medical practice to prevent a 
disease than to try to cure it. 


Sex Without Kinsey 


Two years ago a ponderous 804-page 
research-report, crammed with graphs 
and charts and selling for the forbidding 
sum of $6.50, ran into nine printings al- 
most overnight, to become the nation’s 
choicest table-topic. Its title: Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Male. Its author: 
Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey. 

Since then, publishers and public 
alike have looked forward with prurient 
impatience to the appearance in 1951 of 
Kinsey’s sequel on the human female. For 
one magazine, Redbook (circulation: 
1,953,000), the temptation to give its 
readers a sneak preview was too great to 
resist. Last week it rushed breathlessly 
into print with an article What Kinsey 
Will Tell, by Morris L. Ernst and Dayid 
Loth, which purported to be an authori- 
tative peek at Kinsey’s findings to date. 

No one was more surprised by their 
pungent revelations about women and 
sex than the doctor himself. Testily he 
told the press that neither Ernst nor Loth 
had any special access to his material, 
that their predictions as to what his data 
would show were ‘way off the beam. 

Counterfeit? Sample predictions, 
with Kinsey’s comments: 

Ernst & Loth: “In the report on 
males, it was shown that 92% have ex- 
perienced orgasm by the time they are 
15. Dr. Kinsey has said that only about 
25% of females have done so at this age.” 
(Kinsey: “It would be unfortunate if any- 
one were to believe we were in any way 
responsible for the statement.”). 

Ernst & Loth: “The frequency of 
sexual outlet is about the same for men 
and women from the age of 25 on. . 
The percentage of women who are still 
active sexually in their 50’s, 60’s and 70’s 

. . should not differ appreciably from 
that of men.” (Kinsey: “We have no final 
calculations to substantiate the state- 
ment.” ) 

Ernst & Loth: “The Kinsey figures 
. .. it can be anticipated, will show an 
even greater incidence of homosexuality 
among women [than among men].” (Kin- 
sey: “Our preliminary calculations cer- 
tainly do not show ... a higher inci- 
dence.” ) 

Redbook, red-faced, apologized to 
Dr. Kinsey, then mumbled defiantly: “We 
bought the article in good faith. . . . It 
will probably stand up pretty well when 
all the facts are known.” 
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It’s a private world of your own— your room on 
one of Santa Fe’s great trains, whether it’s a 
de luxe suite or economical roomette. 

When you feel like roaming, there’s a lounge 
car for friendly relaxation ... and at mealtime, 
you choose from a Fred Harvey menu and 
eat from a table, instead of a one-choice tray. 

You board the Santa Fe downtown, not out 
in the sticks. You leave on schedule in any 
weather ... see scenery and places en route at 
ground level...arrive safely, relaxed, refreshed. 
Yes, figure it out. You'll go Santa Fe —all the way! 


R. T. Anderson, General Possenger Troffic Manager, Sonta Fe System Lines, Chicago 4 
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For Your Boy 


Beginner or expert, you will 
appreciate the extra quality, 
accuracy, and safety of a genu- 
ine Winchester rifle. The Win- 
chester Model 69 is a young 
shooter’s dream... a full size, 
lightweight, 5-shot box mag- 
azine repeater with the accu- 
racy for which all Winchesters 
are famous. Shoots 22 Short, 
Long, Long Rifle cartridges 
interchangeably. 


See this rifle at your dealer’s. 
Operate its precision bolt action, 
notice the fine walnut stock, the 
simple dependable safety .. . all 
the features you recognize as 
extra value in this first qual- 
ity, yet inexpensive, genuine 
Winchester rifle. 
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FREE! Folder giving 
full details of all Win- 
chester 22 caliber sport- 
ing and target rifles. 
Address: Dept. 340-B, 
Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc., 
New Haven 4, Conn. 
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SPORTING RIFLE 


CHECK 
ASTHMA 


SYMPTOMS 
ANYTIME! 





















Any- 
time — 
anywhere! 
Convenient 
ASTHMADOR 
—in powder, ciga- 
rette or pipe mixture 
form — is always ready 
and easy to use. ASTH- 
MADOR’S soothing, aro- 
matic fumes bring welcome 
relict — i pans 
symptoms of bronchial asthma. 
Economical, too. At any drug 
store in U. S. and Canada. 


DR. R. SCHIFFMANN’S 


ASTHMADOR 
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Science 





Too Darn Damp 


The man who has been trying for 
months to make it rain over the New 
York City watershed—meteorologist 
Wallace E. Howell—learned last week he 
had been more successful than he knew. 
From the owners of a nearby Hudson 
River amusement park came an offer to 
double his salary (now $100 a day) if 
he would cease and desist. 

“While you have been reticent on 
taking credit for continuous rain and 
muggy weather,” wired Jack and Irving 
Rosenthal, “all we know is that since 
we opened daily operations of Palisades 
Amusement Park, N. J., Apr. 22 last, we 
have not had a single day of sunny 
weather.” 

Silver Lining? Swept along by their 
own logic, the Rosenthals broached a 
second proposal: “Matter of fact, if cloud 
seeding can produce rain perhaps science 


can develop something that would 
eliminate clouds and produce’ sunny 


weather. .. . We are willing to under- 
write original tests.” 

Dr. Howell was too busy to reply. 
But from one J. P. Sykes, Ph.D., came a 
quick guarantee to disperse any rain this 
week end of either divine or Howell ori- 
gin, or return double his salary. Said the 
Rosenthals: “You're on.” 


Jobs for Apes 


To a nation already perplexed by 
3,515,000 more job hunters than it knows 
how to employ, an eminent physiologist 
last fortnight offered a plan for artificial 
insemination of apes by humans to pro- 
duce a race of slaves “more useful to 
us than our present laborers.” 

Addressing the august National 
Academy of Sciences in Washington, Dr. 
Sydney W. Britton of the University of 
Virginia Hospital told his colleagues that 
the ape had run into a “blind biological 
alley.” The ape’s evolution had stopped 
millions of years ago because he was 
unable to adjust his body organs to the 
gravitational strain of walking erect. But 
if the ape’s chromosomes, which deter- 
mine his hereditary traits, could be 
crossed with those of men, he told re- 
porters, the ape might get off his 
haunches, despatch a better blood-supply 
to his brain and central nervous system. 

If scientists set about the matter as 
seriously as they pursue cattle- or dog- 
breeding, he argued, they can do the 
trick. But they had better hurry: the 
process may take generations and “there 


are only about one million anthropoids 
left.” 


No Jobs for Men 


The day of the automatic factory 
staffed by a few bespectacled technicians 





International 


Britton’s question. Is this a source of 
new apemanpower? (SEE: Jobs for Apes) 


and one janitor is not yet. But, asserted 
the prodigious Prof. Norbert Wiener of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
last week, it may be only a few years off. 

Dr. Wiener, who has had a hand in 
the development of virtually every auto- 
matic computer designed for the last war 
or the next, said that science has already 
mastered the technique necessary “to re- 
place human judgment in the factory.” 

This process, he explained, “orig- 
inally started with isolated pieces of 
apparatus and with a series of unrelated 
inventions.” Now, however, it “has be- 
come organized and systematized with 
the use of the electronic computer as the 
decision center of the apparatus.” 

No Exceptions. The cost of these 
machines is rapidly dropping, “as re- 
search models take standard form and 


Wide World 


No Squint, No Crash. Drivers 
who have wandered off the road 
while trying vainly to spot Route 
999 on the map got a break last 
week from inventor Francis R. 
Good of Long Beach, Cal. His 
portable map-holder is equipped 
with an adjustable plexiglas mag- 
nifier, illuminated for navigation at 
night. Best advice still: stop the 
car before you read. 
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become subject to mass _ production.” 
Their introduction will be “as much of a 
threat to the white-collar worker as to 
overall labor,” since they will be “quite 
capable of performing acts of accounting 
and statistical testing as they proceed 
with their work of manufacture.” 

In fact, besides a few industrial 
engineers, said Dr. Wiener, “who put on 
the machine the original instructions or 
taping ... the only other people around 
a factory will be the maintenance and 
trouble-chasing crew.” 

It may be possible, in peacetime, to 
effect these profound changes gradually. 
But, warned Wiener, “in the presence of 
war with Russia, we shall have to face 
simultaneously a maximum demand for 
Army personnel ... and a maximum de- 
mand for productive output. These will 
immediately bring the automatic factory 
into importance as one of the first needs 
for fighting a war... . It is a conserva- 
tive prediction to say that the large auto- 
matization of industry will then take 
place in from two to five years.” 

The possible social consequences for 
American society: “Our returning sol- 
diers will face a permanent situation of 
technological unemployment. This is the 
stuff of which revolutions are made.” 


Millikan Recalls 


Professor: “Listen, I want you to 
teach elementary physics next year.” 

Sophomore: “But I’ve never even 
studied it.” 

Professor: “Anyone who can do well 
in my Greek can teach physics.” 

Sophomore: “All right, you will 
have to take the consequences, but I'll 
try and see what I can do with it.” 

The professor was John F. Peck; 
the college was Oberlin; the time was 
1888. Last week the story’s sophomore, 
Robert A. Millikan, published his auto- 
biography (Prentice-Hall, New York: 
$4.50). The boy who had agreed to “see 
what he could do about it” had done 
quite a lot: he had won the Nobel Prize 
in Physics for his experiments in elec- 
tron measurement; pioneered in atomic 
analysis; fathered the National Research 
Council; and established himself as the 
undisputed dean of American physicists. 

Fastest Century. At 82, Millikan, 
a robust, God-fearing, rather humorless 
man, looks back over a period to which 
he, as much as any man, has given a 
dizzying push. “I suspect,” he writes, 
“that the changes that have taken place 
during the last century in the average 
man’s fundamental beliefs, in his philos- 
ophy, in his conception of religion, in 
his whole world outlook, are greater than 
the changes that occurred during the 
preceeding 4,000 years.” 

For this, Millikan pins full respon- 
sibility upon “science and its applica- 
tions to human life.” Yet he shoulders 
cheerfully a joint loyalty to both his 
chosen profession, science, and its often 
restive colleague, religion. They are, he 
feels, “the two great sister forces which 
have pulled, and are still pulling, man- 
kind onward and upward.” 
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Here's h 
ere $ oe you can keep your dog looking fine— 


feeling gay! It’s easy, with safe, quick-acting Sergeant’s Dog Care 
Products to help you. There’s one for just about every doggy 
dilemma—worms, ticks, fleas, itching, ear ailment, or poor condi- 
tion—and grooming, too. Tested by consulting veterinarians. 
Trusted for 75 years. Get them at your drug or pet store. 


FREE: famous Sergeant’s Dog Book with expert advice 
on feeding, training and caring for your dog. At drug or 
pet store —or write Sergeant’s, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products Saaay 


CONSTIPATION 


Beware of Clogged Colon 


Your colon was never intended to be- 
come a trap for storing food-wastes. 
The normal colon is a canal through 
which food residue should pass without 
delay. When the colon is clogged (con- 
stipation) you don’t feel right, you may 
become nervous, listless, lack your usu- 
al pep. Stomach gases may develop. 
Your whole digestive system seems up- 
set. When this happens take Innerclean 
Herbal Laxative at once. Innerclean 


INNERCLEAN 


“I FIGHT FATIGUE SAFELY 
with NOPOZ AWAKENERS ” 


Thousands of nurses know and recommend NoDoz 
Awakeners to fight ordinary fatigue—caused 
by the fast pace of the Fabulous Fifties, 


your DOCTOR wit ret YoU 


that a NoDoz Awakener con- 
tains nothing but caffeine—the 
alerting agent of coffee. Each 
, tablet is as effective and as 
_ harmless as a cup of coffee. 


i For sale everywhere—15 tablets 25¢ 


contains important laxative ingredients 
that work in the colon to rid it of un- 
wanted wastes gently but thoroughly. 
Thousands say Innerclean is the only 
laxative they have found that gives the 
kind of relief they want. Pleasant-tast- 
ing Innerclean Laxative is easy to take. 
Ask at your druggist or health store for 
Innerclean Herbal Laxative today. Sold 
on an iron-clad money back guarantee 
of satisfaction. 50c & $1.00. 


HERBAL 
LAXATIVE 
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R.C.Allen 


offers you America’s newest 


and finest low-cost 


BUSINESS MACHINES 














ADDING 
MACHINES 
Fast, dependable, 
easy to 

operate! Prices 
Start at 

$99.50 





HAND CALCULATORS 
Speedy 10-key 


operation. 

Adds, 
subtracts, 
multiplies, 
divides! 
Figures 
square root. 


$179.50 





CASH REGISTERS 








Models for every 
business. Protects 
your profits. 

Priced as low as 


$149.50 





TYPEWRITER 


New advantages, new beauty, new 
dependability. 


MAIL THIS 


for complete information 


r 

: B.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 
: 674 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
: Manufacturers of 

‘ ADDING MACHINES * CALCULATORS 

: BOOKKEEPING MACHINES ¢ CASH REGISTERS 
: TYPEWRITERS 


Without obligation, please send me full 
information about your [] Adding Machine 
C] Hand Calculator 
C) Typewriter 

CEL Sa a A RE et 
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EC 


OC) Cash Register 
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_ Middleground! 





Sports 





For the 76th running of the Ken- 
tucky Derby, wily King Ranch trainer 
Max Hirsch had his 12th and 13th Derby 
horses entered: Middleground, a smooth- 
as-silk chestnut, dnd On Your Mark. 

It was Middleground on whom he 
based his hopes. But at the first 1-mile, 
Middleground was fifth. At the turn into 
the stretch he was fourth. Ahead was 
the front-running, 8-5 Derby favorite, 
Your Host. 

In the stretch Middleground took a 
half-length lead, won by a length and a 
quarter in 2:01 3/5, only 1/5 second be- 
low the Derby record set by Whirlaway 
in 1941. Second was Hill Prince; third, 
Mr. Trouble; ninth: Your Host. 

Trainer Hirsch’s third Derby winner 
was ridden by 18-year-old Bill Boland, 
who, seeing the Derby for the first time, 
became second apprentice jockey in his- 
tory to win it. 


The Score in Plain English 


In the stable area at Churchill 
Downs last week, a woman reporter was 
interviewing William Goetz, owner of 
Your Host, favorite for the 76th running 
of the Kentucky Derby Saturday. (See 
above). 

“And, Mr. Goetz,” she asked, “do 
you expect to see a good deal of Your 
Host while you’re here in Louisville?” 

“Yes,” answered Goetz, with possibly 
unwarranted sarcasm. “We’re having him 
down for dinner tonight.” 

Solemn as an owl, bystander Walter 
Wellesley Smith, slight, sandy-haired and 
44, took in the incident, recorded it 
that afternoon among the 1,000 words he 
writes each day, except Monday, for the 
New York Herald Tribune’s sports pages. 





It furnished another piece of the dry, 
dead pan humor which, interlining some 
of the most literate copy in U.S. news- 
paperdom, has made Red Smith’s Views 
of Sports one of the best-read sports 
columns in a nation of avid sports 
readers. 

His column, syndicated to some two 
dozen newspapers, is a cool, refreshing 
oasis in the fevered, daily chronicling 
of who won what and why. Smith man- 
ages to sound like an inquisitive but 
perpetually wide-eyed observer; his mild, 
blue, bespectacled eyes watch the sports 
scene with all the detachment of a man 
from Mars. The hasic charm of his copy 
lies in his refusal to become unduly ex- 
cited over whether tackle Joe Doakes 
will play in the big game after all or 
whether the Yales possibly could beat the 
Cornells on Saturday afternoon. 

“Saturday’s horse race,” as Smith 
puts it, “isn’t going to be the end or the 
future of civilization. A fellow ought 
to remember that this is games and fun.” 

Philosopher. Smith leaves to others 
the blow-by-blow description of a par- 
ticular sports event, prefers to sit back 
and give an impressionistic account of 
what happened or of the people and 
circumstances surrounding the occasion. 

And at this, he is adept. His story 
of a press conference, with the by-play 
and actual quotes of the participants, 
will make vastly more entertaining—and 
informative—reading than the factual 
news accounts in most papers the next 
day. Smith’s meat is the incongruous—the 
characters who haunt the daffy fringe of 
sports, the anecdote, the foibles of those 
in high sports places. 

This does not indicate, however, a 
preoccupation with froth. He is an au- 
thority with a wide knowledge and ac- 
quaintanceship in his field. A recapitula- 
tion of his year’s work would be a check- 
list of most big-time sports goings-on— 
baseball training camps in the spring, 
the Kentucky Derby, the World Series, 
the Army-Navy football game, and plenty 
in between. 

Perspiration. Smith writes pain- 





Acme 


At the Derby. Trainer Hirsch (left), writer Smith were at the tops of their fields. 
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fully, tearing out sentences and re-doing 
them one by one, takes about two hours 
to do a column. He also writes in English, 
shunning the ridiculous sports gobbledy- 
gook that used to be the hallmark of the 
trade. 

Red Smith was born in Green Bay, 
Wis., entered Notre Dame in 1923 after 
spending nearly a year as a wholesale 
hardware clerk. He worked his way 
through college as a waiter in South 
Bend restaurants, majored in journalism. 

Upon graduation in 1927 he wrote 
50 letters to newspapers seeking a job. 
He got one answer, from the New York 
Times. It said “no.” 

But the city editor of the paper in 
Smith’s home town had moved up to the 
Milwaukee Sentinel. He gave Smith a job 
at $25 a week. Smith soon discovered 
that it cost about $26 a week to live in 
Milwaukee. Eleven months later he was 
a copy reader on the St. Louis Star. 
Then, in the fall of 1928, virtually the 
whole Star sports staff was fired. Smith 
was made a sports reporter. 

In almost his only athletic endeavor 
he had finished next to last in the half 
mile in a high school inter-class meet. 
But he had been a baseball and football 
fan in Green Bay and a follower of 
Notre Dame football. He had, at least, 
some interest in the work. 

Professional Novice. He recalls 
once, in the early days, writing that the 
St. Louis Browns were in bad shape be- 
cause they had only one first baseman, 
before realizing that most ball teams 
have only one first baseman. Once he 
wrote, but forgot to file, a story and 
twice he neglected to put in the score 
“while getting so damned literary.” 

He moved back to rewrite and gen- 
eral news assignment in 1933. But in 
1936, he was offered a job on the old 
Philadelphia Record. There Smith was 
put on sports again, asked to do first a 
Sunday and later a daily sports column. 
In 1945, the Herald Tribune got him to 
New York. 

Smith shows up at the Trib’s office 
early in the afternoon, scratches up an 
interview and writes his piece for a 5 
p.m. deadline. No prima donna, he wel- 
comes ideas, will turn out a corking 
story on somebody else’s suggestion. He 
digs his material first hand, gets his facts 
as well as his writing straight. His co- 
workers admiringly point to him as the 
only man in New York who will do one 
column on a big fight for the early edi- 
tion, rewrite it when the fight is over. 

Last week, Smith, who also writes 
for major U.S. magazines and has a deal 
to do four to six articles for Collier’s 
this year, had published his first book. 
Aptly, it is entitled Out of the Red 
(Knopf; New York: $3). In it, Smith 
admirers will find some of the best of his 
columns since 1945. 


Man who Just Missed 


In 1941, the alert and nimble 
Aloysius J. (Wish) Egan, chief talent 
hunter for the Detroit Tigers, beat a fast 
field to the University of Michigan, 
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AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. * BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 


» FAST—DEPENDABLE—LOW PRICED 


i, See it... handle it... throw it to your shoulder. 
Until you do, you just can’t realize what a fine 
gun—what a great value—this new Stevens 
pump gun really is. Now a greater value than 
ever — with redesigned wood stock and fore- 
arm of selected American walnut. It’s a stream- 
lined, six-shot repeater with fast, smooth, de- 
pendable action. Look oyer a few of its fine 
gun features listed below. Then, see the “820” 
at your dealer's. Compate it for price with any 
other slide-action repeating shotgun on the market. 
Write for free catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





CHECK THESE FINE GUN FEATURES 


ACTION — Polished, blued receiver. Solid frame, 
side ejection. Independent, push button safety. 
Positive, straight line feed. Magazine holds 5 
shells, one in chamber. 


BARREL — Special alloy gun barrel steel, proof 
tested. Improved cylinder, modified or full 
choke. 


STOCK & FORE-END — Selected American Walnut 
— larger, fuller for fast swinging and cheeking. 


STEVENS MODEL 820 AVA 
SLIDE ACTION REPEATING SHOTGUN SAVAGE + WORCESTER Power ond Hond Lown Mowers 
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signed a husky, 6-foot, 4-inch campus 
hero to the Tiger payroll for a then- 
record $52,000 bonus—plus a Cadillac 
thrown in. 

It looked as if the signee, 19-year- 
old Dick Wakefield, couldn’t miss. He 
was a lad of easy power and natural 
grace. He could hit a baseball a country 
mile. He was, by everybody’s standard, 
the prize catch of the year—another Ted 
Williams or Joe DiMaggio. 

The next year, Dick Wakefield, op- 
tioned to Beaumont, batted .345 in the 
Texas League, was chosen the league’s 
most valuable 1942 player. In 1943, the 
Tigers called him home for the varsity. 

Outfielder Wakefield responded by 
hitting an eminently satisfactory .316. 
That fall the Navy grabbed him for its 
V-12 training program, but he was re- 
leased next summer, rejoining seventh- 
place Detroit in July. Wakefield hit the 
ball at a phenomenal .355 clip, lifting 
the sagging Tigers to first place—but 
not a pennant—four days before the pen- 
nant race was over. 

Peak. That year was to be Wake- 
field’s high point with the Tigers. Per- 
haps it was because the pitching got 
progressively better with the return of 
pitchers ftom the war. In any event, 
Wakefield’s feats grew progressively less 
heroic. Last season he was used in only 
59 of 154 games, batted a pathetic .206. 
In December, the Tigers traded him to 
the Yankees for a rookie first baseman. 

Perhaps, said the baseball wise, 
Wakefield had had too much money too 


for this 
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WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY - WHEELING, W.VA. 





Wide World 


York but 
(SEE: Man) 


Wakefield. Detroit, 


maybe not Chicago. 


New 


soon. Counting his $52,000 bonus, De- 
troit had paid him between $100,000 and 
$150.000—maybe more. He now had one 
chance left to clutch greatness. The magic 
name of New York had lifted many a 
player to the heights before. Maybe it 
would do the same for Wakefield. 

In Florida last spring, however, it be- 
came apparent that not even the Yankees 






















in rugged, sturdy galvanized 
ware. So look for it always. 
Get the genuine that'll be the 
shining pride of your household 


could perform a miracle on Wakefield. 
He remained the pleasant young man 
everybody liked, but that was all. 

Sour Taste. He got off to a bad 
training start by a squabble over the 
$5,625 cut the Yankees made him take 
from his 1949 Detroit salary of $22,500. 
He made a further bad impression by 
loafing after a ball or two. 

In one of the players’ interminable 
hotel lobby discussions he spoke his mind 
about baseball. It wasn’t a good business. 
It took a man’s best years, then left him 
to scratch for a living when his playing 
days were over. 

Would he last with the Yankees? 

“He won't last until June,” said one 
man. 

Wakefield, used but twice in Yankee 
uniform, didn’t last until May. On the 
last week end in April, he was sold to 
the Chicago White Sox for cash and an 
outfielder named John Ostrowski. But 
Wakefield declared he wouldn’t report 
to the White Sox unless they restored his 
Yankee-imposed pay cut. 

The Sox promptly balked at that, 
claimed the deal was off. The Yankees 
retorted the deal was made in good faith, 
would have to go through whether Wake- 
field reported to Chicago or not. 

“IT may quit baseball,” Wakefield 
announced as the two clubs _ bickered. 
“I’m pretty close to it already.” 

By last week’s end, with Wakefield 
still missing, the Sox were keeping a 
firm hold on both their money and out- 


fielder Ostrowski. 





It means HAND DIPPED WARE! The 
kind that lasts longer, stays stronger! 


Yes, the famous Wheeling Red 
Label is your guide to the finest 


-hand dipped in Wheeling’s 
special Dura-Zinc-Alloy to seal 
every seam and crevice against 
destructive corrosion. Look for 
the Wheeling label... 
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Mackinac Island in Michigan 





Plenty of fishing in Michigan 
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Michigan Tourist Council 
Wisconsin Conservation Dept. 
Minnesota Division of Publicity 


The three states at the head of the Great 
Lakes offer a variety of vacations. There’s an 
abundance of sailing, swimming, and fishing. 
_ There are hundreds of places te camp—com- 
- fortable hotels and lodges—and some of the 
finest resorts in America. 

Plan_your trip now to this wonderful 
vacationland. You tell us where you want to go 
—and the kind of vacation you desire. We'll 
see that you will get all the necessary informa- 
tion. 
Remember, this is a free service for 
Pathfinder readers. 
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Lovely Lips—for a Queen! 


Dorey, Perkins 


King-size Lipstick 
in 8 Regal Reds! 


Created for you... eight beautiful reds 
meant to flatter you; fashion-favored 
to set off your favorite clothes! The 
ultra-smooth, non-greasy texture 
never blurs, “feathers” or creeps— 
it really stays on! Luxuriously- 
large “king-size” is only $1, 
1 plus tax. Choose your shades 
. today! At your favorite 
i ; # cosmetics counter. 


DOROTHY PERKINS CO.¢ ST.LOUIS 
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SING 
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vYOU CAN GET 


QUICK RELIEF 


FROM TIRED EYES 


Eyes overworked? Do they feel tired, used- 
up? Give them a quick rest with Murine. 
Just put two drops of soothing, comforting 
Murine in each eye. In seconds, your eyes 
feel fresh, rested—and chances are that 
when your eyes feel better, you'll feel better 
all over. Murine’s scientific blend of 7 ingredi- 
ents comforts your eyes as gently as a tear. 
Use Murine whenever your eyes tell you to. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES #-== 
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Music 





Dough 


One of the bright young lights around 
Broadway’s Santly-Joy, Inc., music pub- 
lishers, is handsome Bob Merrill, 28. In 
the past few months, two of his songs— 
If | Knew You Were Coming, I’d’ve 
Baked a Cake* and Candy and Cake— 
hit the top and held their own nicely on 
juke boxes and in record and sheet music 
sales. 

Last fortnight Santly-Joy had a new 
Merrill tune published and already re- 
corded by Burl Ives and Fran Allison. 
The Merrill title was originally /t’s Writ- 
ten on the Rainbow. But after the Cake 
songs popularity and the profit they 
reaped, the title was hastily changed to 
The Doughnut Song. 


Opera at Karamu 


Out of Karamu, a settlement house 
in the heart of Cleveland’s big, tough, 
east side Negro slum district, have come 
scores of prominent actors, artists and 
singers. When producer Billy Rose began 
talent-hunting for his successful Carmen 
Jones in 1943, he headed straight for 
Karamu. 

For many years Karamu’s theater, 
only Negro repertory theater in America, 
has been putting on such plays as Family 
Portrait, The Corn Is Green, The Skin of 
Our Teeth and Shakespeare. But this sea- 
son, when the pink brick, modern theater 
opened Dec. 5, Karamu had something 
new to offer, never before tried in its 


*In collaboration with Clem Watts and Al 
Hoffman. 





30-year history: opera. Last week Karamu 
gave its 75th and final performance of 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s eerie two-act opera, 
The Medium. During the season, Kara- 
mu’s two auditoriums—a regular one 
called the proscenium theater and an 
arena theater where productions are given 
“in the round”—have also presented the 
American premiere of German composer 
Carl Orff’s The Wise Maiden, Debussy’s 
The Prodigal Son and Menotti’s The Old 
Maid and the Thief. Starting June 2, it 
will offer Bizet’s Carmen. All works are 
sung in English to piano accompaniment. 

Extra Touches. Not surprisingly, 
the powerful Medium was the season’s 
biggest hit. To the thousands of Cleve- 
landers who paid $1.20 to see the opera, 
it was a memorable experience. To those 
who had previously seen the Broadway 
production, Karamu forcefully proved a 
point it has been trying to put over for 
years: there is a definite place in con- 
temporary art for Negro theater and 
opera. 

Under the direction of Karamu’s 
gifted lyric director, Dr. Benno Frank, 
the Medium’s dingy Victorian scenery 
was exchanged for a Southern semi-slum 
setting. And, to make things easier for 
the inexperienced actress in the leading 
role, Madame Flora (all Karamu’s play- 
ers, whether amateur or professional, 
play on an amateur basis), Frank put her 
in a wheel chair. 

The action reaches a foolproof cli- 
max when she finally rises at the opera’s 
end and staggers across stage to shoot 
her boy-stooge, Toby. Says Frank: “There 
is a real basis for hate in her immobility. 
It points up the conflict between Madame 
Flora and the dancer Toby.” 

Critics and people like Herbert Graf, 
Metropolitan Opera stage director, who 
have been to Karamu agree that its Me- 
dium production has added significance, 
that Negro actors give it greater style 





The Medium. At Karamu, race is neither an issue nor an obstacle. (SEE: Opera) 
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“Here I am 
again, Hank” 


Here’s a smart gal! She buys gas and 
oil for her car the same way she buys 
cosmetics—by brand name. Natu- 


rally, she patronizes only the dealer | 


who carries the brand name she pre- 


fers. She knows that buying by brand | 
name is the only way to get the exact | 


product she prefers. 


Brand names offer you protection! 
By knowing brand names, you make 
the manufacturer responsible for the 
products that bear his name. Any 
manufacturer knows that if you find 
his products good, you will buy them. 
If not, you won’t—and the manufac- 
turer will be forced out of business. 


Brand names assure you of better 
and better products to choose from. 


Manufacturers compete to improve | 


their products—to give you more for 
less money. 


Remember—you get protection, 
quality, better value—and ezactly 


what you want, when you buy by | 


brand names. You’ll find the ads in 
this magazine a big help. They in- 
clude some of America’s most famous 
brand names. 


DGound Name 


Gpundation 
INCORPORATED 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
A non-profit educational foundation 
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| and emotion. The non-profit, unsubsidized 
theater at Karamu (the word is taken 
from the Swahili dialect of Africa mean- 
ing “place of feasting and enjoyment”), 
.began in a converted poolroom in 1922. 
Because it has always been located in 
the Negro district, Karamu has come to 
be known as a Negro theater, even 
though casts are sometimes mixed. 

“We cast a role because an actor is 
a good actor. Race is never an issue or 
an obstacle,” says intense, young (34) 
drama director Gerald Marans. However, 
not many whites try out for parts. In The 

Medium, which was double-cast, one of 
the Madame Floras was white. Marans in- 
sists this was “not disturbing to audiences 
because no point was made of it.” 

Karamu’s singers are mostly music 
students, former music students and 
music teachers. For instance, Zelma 
George. who sang Madame Flora some 
60 times, studied at Chicago’s American 

| Conservatory of Music. But, she says, 
“there’s no place for a Negro in opera.” 
| She’s now completing her doctorate in 
| sociology. Staff members, like Karamu’s 
| business manager Charles King, a former 
| member of the Wings Over Jordan Choir, 
| often sing roles. 

One problem at Karamu, according 
to Marans, is its predominantly white 
audience. The whole program at Karamu 
House is racial integration. Its mission 
(“If you want to call it that”) would be 
better accomplished if audiences were 
| 50-50, or at least 70-30. “Then whites 
and Negroes could meet one another and 
learn that one group doesn’t have horns 
| coming out of its heads and the other 
| group tails.” 

Kudos. Despite this plaint, Karamu 
has gone far in this direction and is prop- 
erly proud of its accomplishment. Says 
Marans, who is white: “We get away with 
it here because audiences 
knowing what to expect.” 

| Karamu is also proud of its recent 
invitation to bring three productions, 
one of which will undoubtedly be The 
Medium, to the International Drama and 
Concert Festival in Zurich, Switzerland, 
this fall. It is a double-barreled honor. 
Not only will it be the first time the 
United States has been invited to partici- 
pate in the festival, but Karamu, a Negro 
theater, was the group first asked to rep- 
resent this country. 


| 
| 





come to us 


Neat and Easy 


Music makers and recording com- 
panies learned a new lesson in how to 
revive an old song: keep it simple and 
easy and the public will buy. 

Bewitched, Bothered and Bewildered, 
from the 1940 Broadway production Pal 
Joey, was on turntables again because of 
a Tower (Chicago independent com- 
pany) recording by Bill Snyder. Without 
vocal, Snyder’s version features the mel- 
ody played on a piano in one-finger style. 

Big companies were quick to exploit 
Tower's feat. Last fortnight Capitol, Mer- 
cury, Victory and Decca had their new 
| disks of Bewitched on the market. Colum- 
bia re-issued an old Doris Day vocal. 
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CITY HALL, STOCKHOLM 


| More forYourTravel Dollar 


Sunny days, cool nights, a landscape aglow 
with color—that is Scandinavia’s Indian 
summer, Denmark, Norway and Sweden in- 
vite you to share. 

If you are a gun-and-rod enthusiast, 
Seandinavia’s fields and streams will offer 
rich new experiences. In the cities, extraor- 
dinary bargains in arts-&-crafts products 
will delight you. Remember, you can bring 
back $500 worth of goods duty free. 

Fall is also the best time to get the inside 
story of Scandinavia’s farming techniques, 
achieved by individual initiative and coop- 
erative methods. Ask your travel agent 
about the “Farmers Friendship Tours to 
Europe” and thrift season rates, and join one 
of the groups going to Scandinavia! 


See your travel agent for this year’s edu- 
cational tours. Let us help plan in detail. 


FREE! Educational travel and color book- 
let, “Scandinavia Invites”: Write Box EE, 


SCANDINAVIAN 


NATIONAL TRAVEL COMMISSION 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





UNDERSTANDING ... THROUGH TRAVEL 
.-- 1S THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 
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When the Filter in Medico 
Pipes or Cigarette Holders 
turns brown, throw it 
away with the nicotine, 
tars, juices and flakes 
it has trapped. Insert 
a fresh Filter for 


cooler, cleaner, a 
e rer +. ot mere 
ooo hollow tubes! 


smoking! 


MEDICO V. F. Q@. (VERY FINE QUALITY) 
Pipes of specially selected imported briar. $ 
Wide variety of shapes. With 10 filters... 2 
Also Frank Medico “Standard”... 

America’s Outstanding Dollar ($1) Pipe 


Frank Medico Cigarette Holders 5] & 52 


MEDICO 


FILTERED SMOKING 
Write to S. M. Frank & Co., New York 22, for booklet F 


LL MEDICO PIPES NOW MADE OF 


QUALITY IMPORTED BRIAR 


How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass 
by slipping, dropping or wobbling when you 
eat, laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little FAS- 
TEETH on your plates. This alkaline (non- 
acid) powder holds false teeth more firmly and 
more comfortably. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Does not sour. Checks ‘‘plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH to- 
day at any drug store. 
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MORE BREEZE AND 
LESS BUZZ WITH 


TM PEG US. PAT. 
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Radio -TV 


TV and Stagnation 


Spyros P. Skouras, the tall, dark, 
Greek-born president of the 20th Century- 
Fox Film Corp., sometimes annoys fellow 
movie moguls by blurting out facts that 
should be mentioned only in whispers, if 
at all. Last fortnight in Chicago, Skouras 
did it again. In public and in broad day- 
light he unwrapped the bandages from 
the ailing film industry’s most painful 
wounds: the sharp, deep cuts that televis- 
ion is making in movie box office receipts. 

It was 20th Century-Fox which set 
the movie industry on its ear in March by 
admitting that in cities where TV is boom- 
ing, its ewn grosses were off as much as 
40% (as compared to 12% in non-TV 
cities). This time, addressing a Chicago 
convention of the Society of Motion Pic- 
ture and Television Engineers, Skouras 
went even further. 

Catastrophe. If television is al- 
lowed to grow unchallenged and un- 
checked, he warned, more than just the 
movie industry would be threatened. The 
“prophets of doom,” he said, were already 
predicting future generations of pallid, 
lethargic Americans “glued to countless 
television sets, never going out for an 
evening to mingle with fellow human 
beings. .. .” 

“Consider,” said Skouras, “the effect 
of a stay-at-home population on every ac- 
tivity of American life. Such a condition 
would bring only dreary stagnation to 
our whole economy. It would have a 
catastrophic effect... . 

“Every store around the community 
movie theater, every drug store, every gar- 
ment shop, every restaurant, every candy 
store, every shoe shop, hat shop and food 
stand, every jewelry shop, novelty shop 
and every newsstand would suffer. The 
real estate values in all those communi- 
ties would topple to the extent of billions 
of dollars. ... 

“Attendance in churches and partici- 
pation in civic affairs would be greatly 
imperiled. . . . This would be a dreary 
and very dull America... .” 

Block the Blackout. What could 
fend off this stagnant, lonely America of 
bankrupt stores, empty churches and 
blacked-out living rooms? The challenge, 
said Skouras, fell squarely in the lap of 
Hollywood, and 20th Century-Fox, for 
one, was picking it up. 

If the viewing public, for some pe- 
culiar reason, preferred television to 
movies, then television it would get—in 
the theaters. Twentieth Century, Skouras 
said, had been working for three years 
with RCA to develop theater television. 
Next steps: 

e © Decisive tests of large screen (15 
by 20 feet) theater television equipment 
will be made in New York this June. 

e e If these go as well as expected, 
the first theater-TV network, covering 20 








































theaters, will open in the Los Angeles 
area early in 1951. 

e @ If these in turn fulfill “our con- 
fident expectations,” larger networks, 
servicing 500-1,000 theaters apiece, will 
be set up in more populous areas across 
the country—New York, Chicago, Denver. 
Atlanta, Los Angeles, etc. 

Straight from Broadway. What 
will be shown on the screen? Movies will 
still be the backbone. But as added at- 
tractions theaters will offer on TV, proph- 
esied Skouras, “the artistry of Toscanini, 
Rubinstein . . . the performances of top 
entertainers like Hope, Crosby, Benny 
and Kaye ... the best current plays of 
the stage... .” 

Will audiences leave their free TV 
screens at home to pay to watch theater 
TV? Said Skouras: “Audiences will pay 
for the professional big league stuff, even 
though they can see sand-lot perform- 
ances free of charge. . Our fellow 
Americans .. . are a gregarious people. 
They will not suffer stagnation.” 


Ghosts With Clean Teeth 


In Philadelphia. after the shooting 
stops and the cattle rustlers are put be- 
hind bars, a masked cowboy takes over 
the television screen and starts asking 
pointed questions about tooth-brushing, 
homework, and table manners. He is 
WCAU-TV’s Ghost Rider, conceived by 
station vice-president Charles Vanda to 
make the daily hour of TV western 
movies as popular with housewives as it 
is with the children. 

Juvenile members of the audience 
are invited to become fellow “Ghost 
Riders’”—but only on condition they live 
up to the code which comes with the 
membership button. The code, in part: 

“A-true Ghost Rider does one good 
turn for Mother each day.” 

“He does his homework early.” 

“Riders brush their teeth every day.” 

As of last fortnight, after two months 
on the air, 15,000 ghosts had signed up 
and 550 more were joining every week. 





The ghost rider. One good turn for 
mother each day. (SEE: Ghosts) 
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HE SAYS 


ORA 


DENTURE CLEANSER 


[$ GEST! 


“Since using ORA my denture is al- 
ways clean and sparkling,” says Max 
N: Serlick, Portland, Me. 


DENTISTS PRAISE ORA 


In a survey, an overwhelming major- 
ity of dentists praised this marvelous 
new cleanser. No harmful brushing 
that can ruin dentures. Just place in 
ORA solution for 15 minutes or over- 
night. Removes tobacco stains. ORA 
is guaranteed not to harm dentures. 
Get ORA today. All druggists. 


product of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 








\EED 
EXTRA MONEY? 


Men and women everywhere are 


earning extra money in their spare 
time. They find taking subscrip- 
tions for PATHFINDER is pleas- 


ant and easy. You will be sur- 





prised to see how much you can 
earn in a few hours. Mail this 
coupon today to get complete in- 


formation with no obligation. 


PATHFINDER, Department W-1 


Pathfinder Building, 1323 M Street, 
N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send complete details of 
your money-making subscription 
plan. 


OO BE OO ET PEELE Oe ; 


Street and Number............ 
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Good News 


In a world chilled by a cold war and 
threatened by a hot one, cheerful news is 
rare and—too often—passes almost un- 
noticed. Below are a few examples of 
last week’s good news: 





Long among the lowest-paid workers 
in the richest nation on earth, pastors last 


Wide World 
master at her trade. 


Mrs. Cloud. A 


week noted an action by the Eastern 
Pennsylvania Conference, Evangelical 
Congregational Church. The action: A 
$300 annual increase in salary for min- 
isters. 

* * * 

For the small fry, too, there were 
good tidings: A prominent New York 
pediatrician warned that spanking a child 
is “useless and harmful,” strongly ad- 
vised against it. 

* * * 

From time immemorial, children with 
congenital glaucoma were destined to a 
world of blindness or impaired vision. A 
new operative technique, just announced 
by surgeons of Philadelphia’s University 
Hospital, saved the sight of infants suffer- 
ing from this affliction in 80% of the 
cases treated. 

* * *@ 

Without fuss, Rev. Russell Scheidler 
of St. John’s church in Fairfield, Mont., 
added a voluntary task to his pastoral 
duties: He found jobs for more than 385 
European displaced persons on Montana’s 
farms, now has 50 unfilled applications 
from prospective employers. 

* 


* 
To Mrs. Henry Roe Cloud of West 
Linn, Ore. (pop: 2,300), 59-year-old 


mother of four girls, went the distinction 
of being the “American Mother of 1950.” 
Unique feature in the selection of Mrs. 
Cloud: She is half Indian, born on the 
White Earth Reservation in Minnesota of 
a Chippewa mother and German father. 
















Live Your 
Dream Vacation 


In Michigan 


a“ 


Name your summertime pleasure, and 
find it in wonderful Michigan! You'll 
‘enjoy boundless facilities for fishing, 
swimming, sailing, riding, hiking, golfing, 
exploring and pursuing a whole list of 
vacation activities. You'll like Michigan's 
comfortable accommodations priced to fit 
your purse. They are easy-to-reach by 
plane, train or Michigan’s wide scenic 
highways. To learn more about this vaca- 
tion dreamland, send coupon today for 
the full-color booklet, ““Michigan—Water 
Wonderland.” 
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% LASTS A LIFETIME 

% WON'T RUST OR ROT 

% WON'T CRACK OR STRETCH 

% HOLDS ALL TYPES CLOTHESPINS 
* 
* 


ONCE UP, ALWAYS UP — 
SUMMER AND WINTER 


WILL NOT SOIL FABRICS 
IDEAL FOR YARDS, 
BASEMENTS OR ATTICS 


Rain, snow or sleet will not affect it. 
Easy to clean with a damp, soapy cloth. 


AVAILABLE IN EITHER SOLID es 


OR STRANDED ALUMINUM 
cain! eo o 


F Gemetbet by > 
Good Housekeeping 








NICHOLS WIRE 


& ALUMINUM CO. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


22? as Adventist wire 






means top quality. 
Many styles, at your 
dealer's. $1.50 up. 


CAMILLUS 


— Kad The CAGE 


STAY DRY witn 
TOWER’S & 


GARMENTS 
OILED OR RUBBER 
FOR MEN WHO 
WORK IN THE 
WET! 


who must have \! 
dependable wet 
weather protec- OIJLED 


tion or garments | .QwERs 
that in addition re- a 
sist oils, greases or Psy pens? 
ordinary acids de- 

mand the new 

TOWER'S NEOPRENE |; 
coated jackets, 

coats, hats and 

ponts. 


AOWER'S 


RUBBER 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER PR 


A.J. TOWER CO. 


24 SIMMONS ST., BOSTON 20, MASS. 





Books 





Etiquette for Survival 


A Polish aristocrat who calls herself 
Alexandra Orme (because her real name 
might make difficulties for members of 
her family still in Soviet territory) has 
provided a sort of handbook for members 
of the nobility or the bourgeoisie who 
find themselves at the mercy of the Red 
Army. It contains helpful instructions on 
such matters as how rapists may be tact- 
fully frustrated, how to keep looting to 
the barest minimum (about 98% of one’s 
total possessions), how to scrounge 
enough food to keep alive, how to behave 
when being interrogated by the NKVD. 

Comes the Comrade (Morrow; New 
York: $4) is written from first-hand ex- 
perience, and is unique among such mem- 
oirs for its gay and humorous way of deal- 
ing with so grim a subject. Perhaps the 
explanation is in the author’s observation 
that Russians dread above all things the 
thought of being laughed at. Anyway, 
Mme. Orme, the widow of a Polish refu- 
gee, was remarried to a Magyar noble- 
man, considerably older than herself, and 
went to live with him in the dower house 
of a feudal estate, near Budapest, belong- 
ing to his family. They were there at the 
end of 1944, when the Germans moved 


The Record Girt of 1872 
{Frederick Dear Stecie} 


Campus Sweethearts. A Treasury 
of College Humor (Tudor; New York: 
$3), edited by Richard F. Koppe, Wil- 
liam B. Irvine and John A. Burns, 
picks up the best of the jokes, cartoons 
and other samples of wit that have 
bubbled from the American under- 


out and the Red Army moved in. Then 
began Mme. Orme’s intensive education 
in the Soviet psychology. She found the 
Russian soldiers unspeakably dirty, and 
almost uniformly ignorant and childishly 
naive. The rule seemed to be the higher 
the rank the greater the ignorance. 
Puzzled Comrade. When one of 
the looters discovered among the posses- 
sions of Mme. Orme’s husband the full 
dress uniform of a Knight of Malta (a 
Roman Catholic order) she found herself 
unable to explain its significance to the 
Russian colonel of counterintelligence, al- 
though he boasted of having been in 
civilian life a professor of both history 
and geography. When the colonel learned 
that Malta was an island in the Mediter- 
ranean under British sovereignty he de- 
manded to know what a Maltese officer of 
the British Army was doing in Hungary. 
When he was informed that the head- 
quarters of the Knights of Malta were not 
at Malta but at Rome the affair became 
even more suspect in his eyes. 
Uninformed and semi-literate as the 
Russians were, however, they were not by 
any means all vicious or brutal or greedy 
—not, at any rate, in their sober moments. 
Indeed the first Russian soldier that Mime. 
Orme met advised her gravely to bury any 
wrist-watches and other valuables she 
might have. Many of the soldiers were 
capable of great generosity and kindness. 
Mme. Orme, whose ability to speak Rus- 
sian was of great help to herself and her 
family, soon learned that Red Army sol- 
diers could be divided about equally into 


graduate mind. Selections, taken from 
campus humor magazines, include 
some by names famous today, among 
them Peter Arno and the late Robert 
Benchley. Pictures above show, how- 
ever, that subject matter remains the 
same even though styles change. 
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Pin-Worms 


now can be 
beaten/ 
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% } Modern, scientific Pin-Worm 
* remedy perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, spe- 
cialists in worm medicines for over 
100 years. 

To get rid of Pin-Worms, these ugly 
pests must be destroyed in the large 
intestine where they live and multiply. 
Jayne's P-W Vermifuge does just this 
because of a scientific enteric coating 
that carries the tablets intact into the 
bowels. Then Jayne’s modern, medi- 
cally-approved ingredient kills Pin- 
Worms and relieves the tormenting, 
embarrassing rectal itch. 

So don’t take chances with this 
highly contagious condition. It can 
cause serious trouble and often spreads 
rapidly through entire families. At the 
first sign of Pin-Worms ask your drug- 
gist for Jayne’s P-W and follow the 
simple directions. 


JAYNE'S|P™"\for Pin: Worms 





FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion: holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 


constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 


and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. © I.P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5002-E, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


PEOPLE ARE RAVING! 


—the way Cuticura helps 
= 








clearup pimples, rash” 


Blackheads and “externally 
caused pimples and rash usual- 
ly yield promptly to Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment. Fragrant, 
scientifically medicated. Used 
by many doctors and nurses. 
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K-R-O 
KILLS 
RATS 


e K-R-O BIS-KITS are ready-made, 
easy to use; containing fortified red 
squill, they’re safer around livestock, 
pets, and poultry. K-R-O POWDER 
is 100% fortified red squill; economi- 
cal to use in badly infested areas 
when mixed with natural baits. BIS- 
KITS, 35c and $1.00; POWDER, 75c 
at drug, seed, and feed stores. Money- 
back guarantee. The K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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the “Alyoshas” (so named by her after 
the character in The Brothers Karama- 
zov) and the “hooligans,” who could be 
stopped by nothing except the fear of 
punishment. She found that the Red 
Army contained a large number of child 
soldiers, but that each of them was ten- 
derly looked after by some “Alyosha” of 
his company. 

Culture. All Russians were extreme- 
ly sensitive about their right to be con- 
sidered highly-educated and cultured per- 
sons, and were hurt and bewildered by 
the furtive contempt with which the Hun- 
garian peasantry regarded them. To 
prove that he appreciated art, a Russian 
soldier exhibited what he said was the 
portrait of “a sweet little girl.” which 
proved to be a colored picture of the In- 
fant Jesus, of the sort used as markers in 
Catholic prayer books. To show that he 
understood classical music, another would 
insist upon reciting the names of the three 
greatest European composers—“Beetho- 
ven, Bach and Moliére.” Mme. Orme dis- 
covered that one of the best ways out of 
any tough situation was to express sur- 
prise that a Russian officer could be lack- 
ing in urbanity and. refinement. 

In the three months covered by her 
memoir. Mme. Orme and her family were 
in several tight spots, especially after the 
native Communists identified them as 
members of the class of “blood-sucking 
oppressors of the proletariat.” 

Quick Tongue. But while the bi- 
zarre, chaotic and fantastic regime of the 
Red Army remained, it was usually pos- 
sible for a clever and resourceful woman 
to talk herself out of the kind of trouble 
that might have meant a one-way trip to 


Siberia. As the hunger and squalor of the 
“liberation” became habitual, the strain 
on her ingenuity became severe. And 


when at last the Red Army moved on and 
the civilian administration of the NKVD 
took charge, Mme. Orme discovered how 
systematic even barbarians can be. 


Readers’ Choice 


Early Man in the 
Kenneth Macgowan (Macmillan; New 
York: $5). About the people who were 
here long before the Indians, and whose 
fossilized remains have been diligently 
collected. Macgowan produces a good 
deal of anthropological evidence to show 
that these oldest Americans had strong 
resemblances to the Negroid and Aus- 
traloid types of today. 

A Segment of My Times. By Joseph 
M. Proskauer (Farrar, Straus; New 
York: $3). Memoirs of the former Jus- 
tice of the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, who was off- 
stage advisor to Gov. Alfred E. Smith, 
Franklin Roosevelt and many other im- 
portant political figures, and who has had 
more than a little influence on the course 
of recent American history. 

Europe and the United States. By 
Vera Micheles Dean (Knopf; New York: 
$3.50). The trend of politics in the West- 
ern World, as analyzed by the research 
director of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. The tone is fairly optimistic. 


New World. By 
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@ When overexertion 
leaves your muscles 
sore and lame, rub on 
Absorbine Jr.! 


First, it cools and 
soothes those sore 
places. Second, it coun- 
ters the irritation that 
causes the pain with a 
grand muscle-relaxing 
effects 

Get Absorbine Jr. 
wherever drugs are sold 
:..$1.25 a bottle... In- 
troductory Size 15¢. 
W. F. Young, inc. 
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churning, boiling action that clears 
clogging muck in a double-jiffy! One 
tablespoon does it. 


Be smart—use Drano! It has a special | 





Bypaths 








Advisory Capacity 


We trust the Russians will not find 
John Foster Dulles 
They seem to think that our average 
Diplomat’s skull is. 
—Eva Coors Mowry 
i . - 
No matter how carefully we fashion 
the fabric of peace there always seem to 
be some scraps left over. 


Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor 


| gloom of night stays these couriers from 






Prevent trouble by using Dranoregu- 
larly. Keeps drains clear, clean, fast- 
running. Saves plumbing bills. (Re- 
moves even matted hair from drain!) 


Yes! Sewer germs! Those are what 
breed in the muck inclogged-up drains. 
This filth lies inches from where you 
fix food and wash dishes. 





Can liquid disinfectants help? No 
ma’am! Takes Drano to scour out 
this germ-laden muck. Use it weekly. 
Keep your drains clear and sanitary! 


Available in Canada 
sees 
Drano. 
P. S. WON’T HARM SEPTIC TANKS—MAKES 
THEM WORK BETTER—CUTS DOWN ODORS. 


Copr. 1950, by The Drackett Co, 
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the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds. Just the Postmaster General. 
° es o 
The Red spies not only steal our top 
military secrets, but they fool around 
and let a lot of Americans in on ’em. 
. * . 
Government spendthrifts would rath- 
er have two Byrds in the bush than one 
in the Senate. 


o . * 


Congress is divided on whether it is 
more important to get the Reds out of the 
State Department, or the United States 
out of the red. 

e aa * 

Best defense in the cold war is a 

good anti-histamine. 


| De-Fun-Itions 


Omnibus appropriation bill: Vehicle 
in which everybody expects to ride back 
| to office. 

Taxpayer: Government worker with 
| no sick leaves, no holidays and no vaca- 
| tions. 

Radio announcer: Man who works 
for the love of mike. 

Statistician: One who puts two and 
two together and gets four dollars for 
| doing it. 











Zilverberg for Pathfinder 


“Gee! I believe he likes you!” 


If 500,000 youths march into Berlin 
the end of this month, the Communists 
won't be kidding. 

The heads of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and of Columbia University 
both advocate strong defenses for the 
United States. Pike and Ike—they think 
alike. 


Quips 

The citizen who keeps asking, with 
reference to things the Government spends 
money for, “Who’s going to pay for all 
this?” could find a partial answer by 
looking in the mirror.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 

. - . 

President Truman, Washington 

Dear Harry: Since you take credit 
for the rosy domestic picture, tell us 
who’s to blame for the foreign policy 
mess. Dad Dearborn.—Chicago Daily 
News. 

- oe . 

A Lansing (Mich.) hen lays an egg 
containing a $5 bill. At latest report, 
however, no way had been found of work- 
ing this into the Brannan formula.— 
Buffalo Evening News. 
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Roaster -Oven Mixer 


NEW 1950 LAUNDROMAT’ 


AUTOMATIC WASHER 


witht WEIGH -TO SAVE voce 


Weighs each load for accurate Water Saver setting 


Saves Water... Saves Soap 


Now the Laundromat not only takes the 
work out of washday .. . it takes the 
GUESSWORK out, too. All thanks to the 


marvelous new WEIGH-TO-SAVE Door! 


This new, do-your-thinking-for-you feature 
shows you clearly whether your load of 
clothes is large, medium or small and you set 
Water Saver accordingly. The Laundromat 
uses only the amount of hot water and 
soap the particular load needs, whether you're 
doing only a few pieces, or the family wash. 
You can forget it. No guesswork, no waste. 

And, of course, with the Laundromat 
Automatic Washer, there’s no work. It 


fills itself with water, washes, triple-rinses, 
damp-dries the clothes. Then cleans itself 
and shuts off, all automatically. Water 
never touches your hands. The Laundromat 
saves work, saves time, and with the new 
WeicuH-To-Save Door and the Water Saver, 
saves money, too. A boon for busy, thrifty- 
minded housewives! 


Phone your Westinghouse retailer today. 
Arrange to see a load of your clothes washed 
thoroughly clean . . . the easy, economical 
Laundromat way. It’s free. Phone him today. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
APPLIANCE DIVISION + MANSFIELD, OHIO 


See T-V’s Top Dramatic Show... “STUDIO ONE”... Every Week 
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FIRST .. WEIGH clothes on WEIGH-TO-SAVE 





Door. Accurately weighs few pieces or full 
load. You know weight of the load. 





NEXT. . READ load size on WEIGH-TO-SAVE 
scale. Small, medium or large, you can be 
sure of using right amount of water for load, 


| 





THEN . . SET Water Saver for size of load, 


shown on scale. No waste. 


The 


thrifty 


Water Saver measures water needed, 
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Kohler 60” Wilshire Sink, of rigid 
non-flexing iron with acid-resisting, 
easy-to-clean enamel surface. Double 
drainboard, full-length ledge and two 
roomy basins provide maximum work- 
ing convenience. 


Everybody says, “Beautiful” 


Kohler bathroom fixtures and fit- 
tings, each feature admired for its 
beauty has practical advantages also. 
The smooth, lustrous, glass-hard sur- 
faces are durable and easy to clean. 
Tested materials, sound workmanship, 
a genius for design, and the knowledge 
acquired through many years, have built 
the Kohler reputation for plumbing that 
gives worthy service to health and clean- 
liness in American homes. 

The Cosmopolitan Bench Bath and 
Hampton shelf lavatory, shown above, 
are of non-flexing iron, cast for rugged 
strength. This rigidity protects the 


lovely surfaces of Kohler enamel. The 
bath is equipped with the convenient 
Niedecken mixer. The single handle pro- 
vides safe, easy control of water tem- 
perature for shower or tub. 

Always ask to have your Kohler fix- 
tures equipped with Kohler chromium- 
plated brass fittings. The combination 
will assure matched beauty along with 
maximum efficiency of all working parts. 
Consult your Kohler dealer for advice 
on bathroom, washroom, kitchen or 
laundry fixtures. Send for free booklet 
C-8. Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. 
Established 1873. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES © HEATING EQUIPMENT © ELECTRIC PLANTS © AIR-COOLED ENGINES 





